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Conclusions of an Everyday Woman 


hold drudge, who yet holds the proud position 
of the wife, the mother, and the helpmate of 
men! 

In spite too of the needs of the olive branches 
and the claims of the cold joint, this person has 
sometimes a mind of her own, although her 
emancipated sisters prefer to believe otherwise ! 
a mind not so entirely given over to material 
considerations as to debar her from all other 
interests, and during her rounds of shop- 
ping, tramping afoot or rolled in her victoria 
as circumstances permit, to the performance 
of her social duties, she has a continual 
opportunity of exercising it by studying and 
drawing deductions from the great game of 
life which is being played before her eyes. 
Though she takes litde active part in the game 
herself, perhaps, once having entered the safe 
haven of matrimony, she is none the less 
interested, and like other lookers-on her ob- 
servant eyes sometimes see most of the game. 
The opinions therefore that she forms upon 
human relationships are not to be despised, for 
unlike her masculine companion she runs small 
risk of having her energies so much absorbed 
by professional occupations as to leave little , 
over for extraneous interests. Her mind, ' 
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in fact, rather craves for some exercise beyond 
the daily round of domestic duty, and so it is 
that she becomes perforce a critic and a com- 
mentator upon the great world of humanity by 
which she is encompassed. 

Deductions, of course, vary with tempera- 
ment, but as a humble member of an important 
but unrepresented section ot the social cosmos 
I beg to submit the following reflections to 
those who care to read them, " The Conclusions 
of an Everyday Woman." 
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IN DEFENCE OF MIDDLE- ^H 
CLASSDOM ^1 


It requires some temerity nowadays to de- ^^| 

Bcribe oneself as honestly middle-class, the ^^H 

nation at large having grown so terribly shy ^^H 

of the term that in an age which we pride our- ^^H 

selves is thoroughly democratic, this particular ^^H 

designation seems to have become anathema ^^H 

— to the middle classes! ^^M 

^ Is it that the word itself, cumbrous and heavy ^^H 

Has it undoubtedly appears, carries in its very ^^H 

cadence a suggestion of mediocrity, despite ^^H 

the fact that it is to the middle classes that ^^M 

England owes her greatness? or is it rather due ^H 

to the equally irrelevant circumstance that some ^^B 

of our modern writers have sought to attain ^^H 

popularity by " girning " at middle-classdom and ^^H 

the bourgeois virtues, as though indeed these ^^m 

were infinitely more contemptible than aristo- ^^| 

vices ^^1 

Whatever the cause may be, it is self-evident ^^H 

M that the designation carries with it a stigma in ^^H 
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distaste 



minds ol many, and provokes a ■ 
which is not based upon esthetic grounds merely. 
The word is indeed ugly, the fine old appellation 
of "burgher" having an infinitely truer ring, 
but scarcely, perhaps, sufficiently inclusive for 
the great class which this compound word is 
forced to represent. Is it merely on account of 
its ugliness, however, that men and women 
spend time and money, sell honour and froedom, 
in order to escape its application to themselves, 
and to shake off the imaginary odium with 
which it clothes them ? It is to be feared that 
snobbery, that canker of the British race, is 
more properly the cause of this striving after 
a position other than one's own ; for, curiously 
enough, it is not the nobles of the land, but the 
bourgeois themselves who sneer at middle- 
classdom. 

Miss Betham-Edwards, in her book upon 
French characteristics, points out how free our 
neighbours across the Channel are of this par- 
ticular failing. " A French woman," she re- 
marks, " so long as her reputation and her toilet 
are above reproach, troubles herself very little 
about standing well with the world." How 
very different is this spirit from the self- 
consciousness of the average Englishwoman, 
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who ever wishes to appear before her neighbours 
as a little higher placed than she has any claim 
to be considered. We spend time and trouble 
in ferreting out the ramifications of our family 
tree, and if any branch of it perchance can be 
grafted on to that of some illustrious family, how 
great, indeed, is the jubilation, and what an 
opportunity thereafter for condescension to our 
neighbours ! That diluted strain of blue in our 
honest red blood tinges the whole of our after 
intercourse with our fellow men and women. 

Our writers describe the middle classes, dwell 
on the middle classes, jeer at the middle classes ! 
— one might add that they write for and live by 
the middle classes — but it is all von oben 
herab, as the Germans say ; they would never 
for a moment admit the terrible impeachment 
that they fall into the category themselves ! 

Undoubtedly at one lime there was a line of 
demarcation to be observed between the two 
great sections of society, the aristocratic and 
the burgher classes ; the nobles lived on their 
own inherited land, they led their vassals into 
battle, they formed an entourage round their 
chief, the king. As the nation prospered 
another class came into being, herding together 
in towns and pursuing the paths of commerce. 
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There was no pother about wholesale and retail 
thenadays ; the producer and seller was one and 
the same, the great army of middlemen being 
non-existent. Such then were the burghers of 
the towns, and a fine intelligent, self-respecting 
class they formed. Nowadays, for good or 
evil, these two great sections of society have 
become merged into one ; the aristocracy is 
annually recruited from trade, whilst the scions 
of noble houses are forced to seek or repair 
their fortunes in Bond Street and the City ; the 
old logical barriers have rotted and fallen to 
pieces, society in the aggregate has all become 
middle-class. 

And now that the distinction between noble 
and burgher has drifted into being an anachro- 
nism in the majority of cases, we endeavour 
to erect meaningless and ridiculous fences to 
hedge our precious persons around from con- 
tact with the vulgar herd, and seek to form 
excuses for rearing our heads above those of 
our unoffending neighbours. Cliques and sets 
are no doubt unavoidable, for you cannot take 
the world to your bosom, or invite the whole 
city to afternoon tea, it is therefore natural 
that our friends should be those of our own 1 
mode of life and thought, and roughly of ouj^^J 
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own standard of education ; to choose out 
our friends because we find them congenial is 
only right and proper, thus only can a healthy 
and vital society be formed. Still this is no 
adequate reason why we should despise those 
of our neighbours whose tastes run in a 
different direction from those of our own. 
Because one prefers finding his recreation 
shooting birds, and another his in an arm-chair 
by the fire reading, is little excuse for mutual 
contempt of the other's mode of life ; the hunter 
no doubt came before the book-worm in the 
evolution of man. but that is, all the same, a 
poor enough reason for putting on " frills," as 
the schoolboy says. This attitude towards 
others of different temperament is neither kind 
nor good manners, nor is it logical in any 
sense whatever. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, society is still judged 
by the Court standard, this standard obtaining 
it would seem even in the scullery and the gutter; 
the further indeed from Court the further from 
grace appears to be what it amounts to ! The 
fact of possessing a Court which sets a certain 
standard of gentle manners and correct deport- 
ment is no doubt an inestimable advantage to 
a nation — do we not have the results ever 
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before our eyes in the gracious leaders of our 
"smart set" ? — but it is assuredly not there for 
the purpose of giving^ us an excuse for scorning 
those of our neighbours who are a degree 
further removed from the charmed circle than 
we are ; or to lose our own happiness and peace 
of mind in the effort to cHnib a little further up 
the social ladder ourselves. One is bound, 
therefore, to come to the conclusion that it is 
not middle-classdom which is in itself despic- 
able, but only the ideals of those members 
which form its bulk. 

The hybrid monster " Society " draws its 
wholly arbitrary distinctions, those who receive 
its hall-mark owing the favour more often to 
chance and fashion's caprice than to merit or 
gentle birth, whilst by its classification it would 
appear that not to have "arrived" is not to 
exist! In Germany one is either "born" or 
one is " not born," but in England at present 
nobody is " born," we are all " made." 

This prejudice against middle-classdom is in 
fact an artificial one, grounded on snobbery 
and fostered by hypocrisy. Indeed it seems to 
me that to be good middle-class is the happiest 
condition for any man or woman, bringing as it 
does immunity from the sordid, soul-deadening 
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trials which poverty carries in its train, and at 
the same time creating an incentive for honest 
work at house, bank or bar, which produces 
stability and brings zest to life. Sad indeed is 
the lot of those victims of unearned increment 
whose time is all too much their own from cock- 
crow to sun-down ; far more fortunate the man 
who, with the necessity to work, has yet the 
opportunity and time to enjoy those pleasures 
which he has earned by the sweat of his brow. 
Why even young peas taste better if you have 
planted them yourself, as any amateur gardener 
will assure you ! 

Being in Antwerp lately the writer visited 
the " Musee Plantin," the mansion of the famous 
sixteenth-century printer, and still preserved in 
its original condition. The building surrounds a 
narrow courtyard entered by a porte-cochlre, all 
the doors leading into the house opening from 
it. One room alone of this stately mansion 
gives to the street ; it is that of the little " shop " 
from whence the fortunes of the house had 
sprung. Inside the dwelling-house are to be 
found palatial apartments hung with Flemish 
tapestries and Spanish leather of wondrous 
design, whilst masterpieces of Vandyk and 
Jordaens gleam like jewels from out their 
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sombre setting. Here also are to be seen 
heavy dressers and oaken cupboards brave 
with the display of silver, glittering crystal, 
and rarest Delft ; it is a treasure-house fit for 
a monarch ! A little step, and all this magni- 
ficence is left behind us ; we are in the chamber 
of the presses, the workings of which made 
such a mansion possible to the honest man who 
once owned it. Here during the working hours 
of the day the master himself superintended the 
movements of those intricate machines, or if not 
thus employed was to be found seated in the little 
shop attending to the needs of his customers. 
Then, as the shades of evening deepened, he 
would return through the little door back into 
the dwelling-house, there to enjoy the treasures 
which with time and care he had collected, 
and with good fare and choice wines to 
entertain those comrades and friends whom he 
had gathered around his board, amongst whom 
he numbered the great Rubens himself. Fine 
old burgher and gentleman he was, and proud 
the privilege of those who could boast his 
friendship, be they aristocrats or artisans, for 
his was the attitude which gave dignity to 
citizenship, and which produced men in the 
true sense of the word. Self-respect, love of 
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his trade, pride in his honestly earned posses- 
sions, — these were indeed the patents of nobility 
to which he could lay claim. Can one not 
imagine him as he lingered on in his little shop 
after the customers had departed, fingering 
some massive tome, the latest production, 
perhaps, of his wonderful press ; with what 
pride he would turn the leaves, with what 
aesthetic pleasure enjoy the wood-cuts and rich 
black lettering displayed therein. And then to 
pass from shop to house, and there make merry 
in company with his friends and that good wife 
of his, meet partner of his joys. 

We English are a nation of shopkeepers, but 
we have lost the zest and dignity of shop- 
keeping, and all we desire now is to turn our backs 
upon the shop as fast as possible, not only to 
shut the door, but lock and bolt it too ! We 
have become servile, hypocritical, and apolo- 
getic ; proud indeed of our money and the things 
our money can buy, but ever desirous of ignor- 
ing the source of it. We profess to despise 
trade, but we are ready enough to enjoy the 
benefits which trade has put within our reach. 
It is this attitude, and this alone, which makes 
middle-classdom a term of opprobrium ; and did 
we but cease to worship the effete idol of a 
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spurious nobility, and endeavour to win nobility 
in our own right, that nobility which springs 
from high endeavour and thought, we should 
enjoy not only our own self-respect, but com- 
mand that of our neighbours into the bargain. 

Plantin put his philosophy of life into a son- 
net ; roughly translated it runs thus, the senti- 
ments of which the present writer has humbly 
adopted as a text and a conclusion : 

A dwelling-house commodious, clean and fair, 
A garden filled with fruit and flowers bright. 
Good cheer, few children, troubles rare and light, 
A faithful wife at hand one's joys to share. 

No love but one, no debti, no lawyers' fees ; 
In quiet peace to dwell, despite of kin. 
One's aims and deeds on justice modelling, 
Content, nor toadying the great to please. 

Who frankly lives must aye eschew ambition ; 
For humble faith alone brings life fruition ; 
And from unruly passions sets men free. 

Who guidelh thus his actions shall not fait. 

But live with judgment sound and spirit free, 

Until, in peace and hope, he answereth death's calLV 
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I Societies for mutual improvement are the order 
of the day, and the present writer has lately 
been induced to join one which confers together 
every month with laudable intent to discuss 
the duties of parents with regard to the up- 
bringing of their children. At these sympo- 
siums a paper is read by one of the members, 
Of some distinguished outsider who has been 
invited to do so, whereupon a serious and 
edifying discussion takes place, the members 
not only giving their opinion upon the subject 
in hand, but diverging into the most engaging 
digressions, interspersed with anecdotes con- 
cerning their own little Tommys and Harriets, 
the result being that the symposium is enlivened 
by many varied and interesting revelations. 
The condition of actual parentage not, however, 
being insisted upon at these meetings, perhaps 
it is superfluous to remark that a large propor- 
tion of the Jo;-<i'/ia«/ parents happen ic fall more 
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properly into the category of bachelors or 
spinster aunts ; and naturally they prove to 
be the members who have the most to say 
upon the subject of the training of the youthful 
mind. 

Sometimes, I fear, as I sit listening with 
appropriate attention to the theories pro- 
pounded by these excellent and eminently 
serious members of the society, a ribald 
thought forces itself into my mind, which 
Heaven save me from ever giving utterance to 
in such a company ! The very thought of 
the consequences which might ensue makes 
me tremble. Not speaking ex cathedra, how- 
ever, il.ire I whisper the treacherous misgiving 
which has all uninvited forced itself upon my 
mind ? At the risk of appearing a backslider 
mid II renegade from the society of which I 
Hm proud to call myself a member, I indeed 
hnva my doubts sometimes as to what practi- 
cal UiO It really is, and in fact if these said 
d«bttte« have aiiy eH'ective results whatso- 

l'iirtnlnt(o is not a modern institution, and 
Shildron did manage to tumble up somehow 
DVon bflfom Rocteties of the kind mentioned had 
bMft pruvukad into existence. Inadequately 
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though the duties of fathers and mothers may 
have been performed in those benighted 
days, were the results of their unmethodical 
and unscientific treatment any less satis- 
factory than those obtained to-day, when 
we study the habits and manners of a child 
as though he were some rara avis of natural 
history ? 

In those happy, irresponsible times, when 
families ran into double numbers without the 
parents so much as blinking, mothers had little 
time left to study the personal idiosyncrasies of 
each of their children, for " you cannot bring 
up fifty children in fifty different ways." as one 
of these old-fashioned ladies protested to me. 
She, at any rate, had little sympathy with a 
"union " which instructed parents in their duty 
to their offspring, and felt she had most satis- 
factorily and amply performed her business in 
life by producing and rearing fifteen children 
for the good of the Statel Theyhad all scrambled 
up somehow, which was enough for her, and a 
fair proportion of them, certainly, had succeeded 
in the battle for existence. 

This old rough-and-ready method had its 
disadvantages, it must be admitted, and more 
especially in the case of highly strung and 
J9 
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sensitive children, whose temperaments were 
essentially unfitted to be regulated by the literal 
and harsh application of King Solomon's 
axioms ; whilst the once popular theory of 
breaking a child's spirit, as you would that of 
a draught horse, smacks of a barbarism and 
want of sympathy offensive enough to the 
refined sensibilities of to-day. Still in the 
main, especially with healthy, normal children, 
the results of the good old system, or lack of 
system, had amazingly satisfactory results. We 
most of us have to undergo the salutary experi- 
ence of being broken in sooner or later— the 
world, indeed, sees to that — perhaps, therefore, 
it is as well to become early accustomed to the 
necessity of running soberly between the shafts ; 
and what period more easy for it to be enforced 
than in the plastic days of childhood ? The old 
order has changed, however, and we now cherish 
and nourish the idiosyncrasies of our children 
as if they were rare and exotic blooms to be 
sheltered from the cold blasts of the outer 
world ; nothing, indeed, must be done to 
thwart or hamper these precious individuali- 
ties, and parents will tell you with pride 
that on principle they never correct their 
children. Poor little beggars, what will hag 
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pen to them when they have to shift for 
themselves away from the protecting care of 
papa and mama ? 

If a child is bad tempered, that means spirit, 
explain these kindly commentators ; If it is 
egotistical, that, again, is self-reliance ; if it tells 
lies, that does not mean an intentional evasion 
of the truth, of course not : the poor child 
suffers from too lively an imagination, that is 
all ; who could be so brutal as to snub these 
interesting revelations of budding character? 
How plausible these arguments do sound, 
especially when falling from the lips of a parent 
on a platform, not to mention a maiden aunt I 
But I wonder what a nursery gardener would 
respond if you remonstrated with him for lop- 
ping off the tender young shoots of his rose- 
trees as they sprouted? I think he would 
explain, if he was a polite man, that it was the 
tree itself that had to be considered, not its 
extraneous branches, and that the more you 
pruned the better and more profuse the blossoms 
in the end. More probably, however, he would 
^m not trouble about an explanation at all, but go 
H on lopping and trimming all the same. Even 
^B rough-and-ready pruning, therefore, may be a 

tf_: 
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tree alone to enjoy a weak and premature 
development. 

Modern parentage, however, like most other 
modern things, has become so self-conscious, so 
strenuous, so nervously anxious about itself, 
that little wonder that the modern child being 
an imitative animal catches the infection, and 
becomes self-conscious too. This is perhaps 
one of the greatest dangers of the present 
method of education, as the child unwittingly 
plays into the hands of its elders, and becomes 
not only hypocritical in the attempt to keep on 
its little pedestal, but a tiresome wee prig into 
the bargain. When a child of eight solemnly 
assures you, before its parent, that "Gray's 
Elegy" is its favourite piece of poetry, and 
that it prefers the British Museum to the Zoo, 
don't you believe it ! The poor little thing is 
only doing its best to live up to the standard 
its parents expect of it, and what a terrible 
burden for any small back to bear. 

Modern mothers again cherish the idea that 
there should be no secrets between parent and 
child, and that everything their children think 
of is confided into the sympathetic ears of its 
mother. Is this again natural .'' A child must 
have its little mysteries, its little sillinesses 
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and jokes, that it can only share with a contem- 
porary of its own. A grown girl is happier 
talking over her flirtations with another young 
thing rather than with her own mother, how- 
ever confidential the relationship between 
mother and daughter may be ; it is but the 
natural result of the disparity of years between 
them, and however kindly and sympathetic a 
parent may be- — indeed, however anxious to 
meet her children upon an equal footing — one 
feat is impossible for her to perform, and that 
is to metamorphose herself into a child again, 
once she has joined the " Olympians." Indeed 
it seems to the present writer that in the 
education of the young it is a negative rather 
than a positive attitude that is required of the 
parent ; wisely leaving nature to pursue its own 
course, only pruning here and there when 
necessary, not indeed to break the child's spirit, 
but neither to let it run riot ; neither snubbing 
nor yet fostering and hot-housing the young 
plant into a premature development. Children 
are their own best educators, which perhaps 
accounts for the happy results produced from 
the overflowing nurseries of a former age ; for 
the training received from the hands of a con- 
temporary, not perhaps so scientific or tender 
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as that it would be called upon to undergo 
from those of its elders of the present day, 
has a wonderful and lasting effect upon the 
growing mind, albeit a trifle disfiguring at 
times ! But who is there who would care 
to have children who never quarrelled, or a 
son who never returned from school with a 
black eye ? 

We have buried the rod along with other 
lumber of the past, and in so doing have no 
doubt dispensed with an effete though potent 
method of correction. Was a child really the 
worse for an intimate acquaintance with such 
an instrument, as a hnal appeal in case of 
necessity ? I wonder ! Alas, indifference and 
lack of sympathy were all tooolten the motive 
springs of the goodold system of corporal punish- 
ment, characteristics no doubt responsible also 
for the theory of infantile suppression, and the 
insistence upon an exaggerated deference being 
paid to its elders. What unmitigated humbugs 
those parents of an older day were, to be sure ! 
— Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild and others of their 
kidney ; how, indeed, did ihey dare to put 
themselves on such a pedestal and then insist 
upon the servile worship of their offspring at 
the ahrine ? Why, fancy, some of these parents 
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^ were but twenty or twenty-one years of age 
themselves, for they married young in those 
days ; they were scarcely out of the nursery 
indeed before they launched forth upon this 
I petty tyranny, demoralising both for the cha- 
i racter of parents and of children. This cir- 
cumstance of immature despotism, in fact, 
might be used as one of the many arguments 
in favour of the present higher average of the 
marrying age, for I do not believe the grown 
men and women who nowadays take upon 
themselves the responsibilities of parentage, 
would dare to elevate themselves into little tin 
gods in the flagrant manner of the past; we 
I have learnt a sense of proportion by the time 
\ we marry for one thing, and, thank goodness, 
\ also a sense of humour ! What modern parent 
I could demand that his or her children should 
[ all rise upon father or mother entering the 
I room ; why. the thought itself is too ludicrous ; 
land yet this was the custom which obtained 
S in many households not so very very long 
[ ago! 

Then recall the old theory of snubbing and 

discouraging the poor young creature in order 

, to combat the deadly sin of self-satisfaction, 

and working on the principle that talents and 

25 
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attributes grow all the hardier for constant 
thwarting, burying all such characteristics under 
mounds and mounds of disapprobation and 
contempt, so that the poor little blossoms were 
never able to work up to the light at all. What 
a hideous system it was ! There are many men 
and women still living whose minds have be- 
come warped and stunted by such an upbringing, 
and who will continue to bear the impress of it 
to their dying day. But these particular mis- 
takes of parentage are all past and gone ; and 
nowadays we err in a totally opposite direction. 
Our young plants are not even left to make the 
effort at growth on their own account, but 
fostered and coddled and encouraged into an 
all unseasonable blossoming. On the whole 
it is perhaps difficult to decide which method 
is the most harmful ! 

Not only with regard to the upbringing of 
the young, however.are the actionsof the present 
generation " sicklied o'er with thought," but 
every experience in life, however natural and 
inevitable, is now considered from this self- 
conscious point of view ; it really seems as 
though we had entirely lost the power of acting 
spontaneously. Our young men think so much 
about the art of love that they seldom or neva 
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fall in love ; woman has become with them an 
obsession, and Hke the hero of one of Hardy's 
romances, they spend their time and strength in 
an eternal pursuit of " the well-beloved," whilst 
she as constantly evades them ; and so, grey- 
haired and decrepit they at last find themselves 
beside a lonely fireside. Oh for the youth who 
falls desperately in love before he has so much 
as thought of the possibility of doing so, it Is 
he who is the lover about whom Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson sang. Women, again, have 
become self-conscious about their morals and 
emotions, whilst virtue itself has developed into 
something forced and exotic. Leslie Stephen 
remarks about Balzac's female characters, that 
if they are not always thinking of breaking a 
certain commandment, they are always thinking 
about not breaking it, and really the same 
criticism might apply to a good many women 
of the present day. In the paths of art, too, a 
similar tendency to hyper-thought is to be 
observed, authors thinking about the " colour " 
of their writings, and limners about the 
' science" of their art. A painter is so full of 
theories with regard to the acting and reacting 
of one tone upon another, that in order to give 
a certain one its full value, rather than brighten 
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it up he prefers to change all the others round 
about it — a most laborious proceeding ! Surely 
those jolly old pigment-loving Dutchmen could 
not have worked upon these lines, or how could 
they have produced such an astonishing number 
of pictures? They felt a certain scheme of 
colour to be beautiful and produced the same 
on their canvases, but 1 doubt if they could 
have explained scientifically the reason why it 
was beautiful. The fact is that nowadays, like 
beginners at golf, we worry so much about the 
rules of the game that in nine times out of ten 
we miss the ball ! 

Life is an intricate game at best, but its diffi- 
culties are increased a hundred-fold by dwelling 
upon them, and the real art of living is to live. 
But if we think so much, and grow to become 
so strenuous, serious, and conscientious, we will 
soon find ourselves in danger of premature 
decay; become senile before our time and start 
babbling of green fields, 

However, let us not give up all hope for this 
generation at present, for natural impromptu 
action bursts out occasionally even yet. One 
does still sometimes hear of kisses being ex- 
changed without premeditation, of parents who 
smack their offspring with engaging irresponsi- 
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bility, of children who dabble in mud without 
dwelling upon its educational qualities, and of 
wise men who whisper in each other's ears, 
"Why, here comes a fool, now we must talk 
sense I " 
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A DISCUSSION arose one day between myself 
and Professor Tannenbauer, the famous an- 
thropologist of the University of Blitzen unter 
den Linden, as to the origin of marriage, I 
protesting, after the manner of my sex, that the 
marriage tie meant the subjection and bondage 
of woman, and was no doubt a survival from 
those times when marriage was made by cap- 
ture, the fair victim herself receiving a blow on 
the head by way of preliminary, so as to avoid 
the possibility of any objection on her part 
being raised ! " Ach, so," replied my learned 
friend, " marriage by conquest, dass ist ya gfn ; 
conquest of the man, however, shall we say?" 
No, indeed ; conquest of the woman," I 
replied. " She was clubbed, and had no further 
say in the matter." " Not so, not so, my 
young friend," responded the Professor, " dat 
is the old theory ; but, belief me, now we know 
better. Now I myself have studied the subject 
deeply. I myself have deciphered the tablets 
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of An^a Perakanac, in Central Afiica, the 
oldest inscriptions extant ; I write at thb 
prenenl moment a book upon them wbich \ 
give to the world. Listen then, tnadam. to 
tim siury of (he origin of marriage as it is re- 
latcil in those same tablets of Anga Perakanac, 
nn<l with the rest of your sex bow the neck in 
((rntiluilc to that heroine who first evoU-ed the 
tdrti, to the glory of her own sex and the 
Ufnlohii; nf man!" My wise friend then pro- 
(j't-dcd with his story, which, as his own 
l'.ti|ill!ili WfiB Homcwhat broken, I proceed to 
f*t|iilt' III ihcsc words: 

M«iiy yriirfi iijfo, tn the days which we now 
wtll (prhimvaj, the central provinces of Africa 
ytmv^ MVi-rnm by a warlike tribe known as the 
l*fiU»i*, who llvrd hiippy. simple lives, maraud- 
IftjK, flylillnu, Miul Bcalping their enen>ies, whilst 
mm\ til" ((Hy's wnrk was ended they would 
f>:tWM Mt (litilf wljjwumji, tired out and clamour- 
ifllf fitt h««l mid ihr society of that sex which 
W«*yw1 i(( lintiih. prepared the dinners, and 
fM*p) till! iliiMt.'n 1 ii may also be added that 
Mi«i ilt*iHM.il. Mf Kiii^cuifilts of these days were 
IJiH(<|ii mA mrtiily mmmnnal. It would have 
mwi-V 4 NlrAiiyur upon t-ntcrinij such a camp 
M CMrlMtM \Uii\ \\w Woinrn were one and all 
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young and comely — that is to say, according to 
the standard of the age they lived in ; bjt the 
circumstance was easy of explanation. When 
a woman approached the sere and yellow leaf 
she was no longer considered to be of any value 
to the community, and so, with great pomp 
and much rejoicing, she was handed over to the 
tender mercies of the alligators who swarmed 
in the neighbouring river, and whose jaws, by 
long usage, had become sufficiently strong to 
cope with the very toughest of their victims ! 
This custom had existed for generations, and 
perhaps had its advantages ! For one thing, 
one did not hear so much about " superfluous 
women " as one does nowadays ! 

At last, however, one of the sex arose who 
was determined to break througli these tradi- 
tions. At the time she was young and comely, 
but, being a wise woman also, she recognised 
that this would not always be the case, and 
she shrewdly decided therefore to use her 
present charms as an aid to her future need. 
Her woman's wit had already procured her the 
position of favourite with the chief of the tribe, 
but its tenure was precarious ; she had a life- 
interest at stake on it, the chiefs consideration 
was a commodity, therefore, well worth the 
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effort of securing permanently ! The men of 
this community, it must be explained, had been 
for some time past busily engaged in a savage 
war with some particularly formidable enemies, 
and, after many losses and much bloodshed, 
they at last returned home the conquerors, 
bearing on their uplifted spears the heads of 
their enemies, and dragging behind them, as 
part of the spoil, the women and children of 
their vanquished foes. 

In honour of this occasion, therefore, a 
gigantic feast was organised, which was to be 
further enlivened by a thinning out of the 
ranks of the female population ! This idea 
gave general satisfaction, of course — that is to 
say, if one may except the victims themselves, 
whose protests however were unavailing ! 
They did not at that time possess the franchise, 
and female opinions were therefore unrepre- 
sented in the local Parliament. The day passed 
off with tremendous success, and when the 
shades of evening fell, worn out with feasting 
and rejoicing, the chief lay reposing in the 
arms of his dusky inamorata. The hour was 
romantic, and he waxed sentimental ; so, toying 
with her raven tresses, he softly questioned 
why, when all others were gay, she 
34 
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appeared sad and troubled and full of care? 
"It is," she answered, "because 1 have been 
thinlfing all day of the time when I too shall 
be thrown to the alligators." " Far off, indeed, 
be that time," responded her lover gallantly; 
"come, make merry, enjoy the present, and 
refrain from broodinjr upon a future which is 
inevitable." But she ceased not to murmur 
and repine, the burden of her plaint being her 
terror of old age and being thrown to the 
alligators. 

At last the chief, wearied with her repinings, 
cried out : " Tell me how I can help, or what 

can do to save you from these dismal 
thoughts ? For what thou desirest, by all the 
gods will 1 give thee, whether it be a necklace 
of shells, or of the knuckle bones of our enemy, 
aye, or even the head of thy rival, she of the 
oblong eyes," 

But the woman would have none of these, 
but murmured gently : " Ah, my chief and 
lord, bind but this wisp of grass around my 
finger so, and swear that when the time comes 
that I shall be old and ugly, and of no account, 
thou wilt demand that my life be spared. Do 
but this. ;ind I will be gay and your obedient 
bwidmaid in all that thou mayest desire." And 
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he, being filled with meat and love, did promise 
this thing, and the sun went down, and the 
moon arose, and the chief slept. But the 
woman did not sleep, but sat long long into 
the night, gazing into the darkness with gleam- 
ing eyes, and every now and then a smile 
hovered upon her lips, as she looked down on 
the recumbent figure at her side ; and the ex- 
pression of her countenance was not that of 
either humility or love, but triumph, exuberant 
and unabashed ! 

So this woman waxed old in the inevitable 
course of time, and yet she was permitted to 
live, though many younger than herself had 
been despatched in the good old ruthless 
manner. At last, however, the others of her 
sex, resenting the favour she enjoyed, mur- 
mured with each other. "See this old thing 
has bewitched our chief! She has the evil 
eye, and none of the men dare touch her! We 
ourselves will throw her to the alligators, for 
she is grey and stricken with years, and neither 
bears nor brews, and is of little account what- 



Hearing of these intentions, and her protector 

being far away in battle, the woman feared 

for her life. So she gathered round her tb& 
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others of the tribe, and thus she addressed them ; 
*' O fools, if in your blindness and folly you 
take my life, never never shall you have the 
secret divulged to you as to how 1 alone of you 
alt have been saved from death at the jaws of 
the river beasts ! Spare me, therefore, and 
on my deathbed will 1 commit the secret to 
your ears." So they spared her, and when 
full of years and honour she lay awaiting her 
last hour, she called the women to her, and 
pointing to a faded blade of grass which still 
encircled the third finger of her gnarled and 
wrinkled hand, she whispered to them " This 
ring. O ye women, has been my only talisman 
through life ; it was given to me by our chief, 
in the days of my youth and comeliness, he 
swearing by all the gods to protect me in my 
old age. Therefore, ye women, when your 
lords are happy with wine and food, then is the 
time to secure their promise and enjoy immunity 
from the cruel jaws of the alligators." Saying 
which she turned over upon her side, and 
quietly her spirit fled. 

Then some of the women who had heard her 
called aloud, " Is this the great secret by which 
she prolonged her life .■' Why, there is nothing 
^m in it ! " But the others, the wiser ones, held 
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their peace, but ceased not to reflect and con- 
sider whereby they could attain a like immunity 
from premature death at the jaws of the alli- 
gators ; and many the warrior who was in- 
veigled by fair words and cajolery into pro- 
mising his protection in need to his dusky love. 
And so at last the camp became divided into 
the ringed and the ringless, and these latter 
vainly attempted to scoff, crying, " Of what use 
life when youth and love are past ? " but the 
others, the ringed ones, answered and said, "O 
creatures of a moment ! know that life is sweet 
even in age ; for in place of our lovers we will 
take pride in the prowess of our sons ; in default 
of our own beauty, we will enjoy that of our 
daughters ; our grand-children will clamber on 
our knees and reawaken the springs of our 
mother-love. The sun will warm us by day, 
and the soft rain refresh ; we will live to 
enjoy meat and raiment and the pleasures 
of repose, when you poor creatures shall long 
have been food for the river beasts." Then 
what could the foolish ones do but hang 
their heads? for indeed they had no reply to 
make. 

This then was the origin of marriage ac- , 
cording to the tablets of Anga Perakanac, ai^^H 
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discovered by Professor Tannenbauer of the 
University of Blitzen under den Linden. 

So, my sisters, think but for that one little 
pledge we might yet in our age be thrown to 
the alligators ! What indeed keeps us from 
this sinister destiny ? Only a ring, that 
little ring, which has bequeathed to our sex 
such a mighty power, representing as it does 
the promise which one clever woman filched 
from one weak man I 




Whatever the higher education may have 
done for woman in fitting her for the battle of 
life, and helping her to become the equal of 
man, one asset it has certainly filched from her, 
one strong weapon of defence in the eternal 
warfare of sex ; alas ! unfortunately for herself, 
the modern woman has grown too wise to be 
foolish, and what man does not love a silly 
woman ! In her warfare against ignorance, the 
advanced woman has become all too introspec- 
tive ; she has lost the power of relaxing her 
mind, so that to hold conversation with her 
becomes an intellectual exercise, and to make 
love a scientific experiment ; it is altogether too 
edifying and exhausting a performance ! And 
so as higher education advances, it confers its 
inestimable benefits upon the sex by giving 
the feather-brained woman an advantage over 
her sisters even greater than she possessed 
before. 

"Oh, anybody can be silly!" some strong- 
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minded person will of course exclaim. Pray, 
then, essay it for yourself, madam ; I think you 
will find it requires a talent peculiar to itself, if, 
indeed, it is to prove successful. To make a fool 
of oneself, that is, as you say, an easy enough 
performance ; but to be silly effectively is an art 
not yet included in the curriculum for the higher 
education of women. 

We are all acquainted with that masculine 
type, the licensed fool ; the man who gets asked 
out everywhere, courted and entertained, 
because, forsooth, he is such an "ass"; this 
very fact making any party at which he happens 
to be present an unqualified success. Now, 
under all his apparent assininity. this individual 
is usually an uncommonly shrewd fellow, who, 
not possessing the means to buy the good 
things of life for himself, enjoys them at the 
expense of his friends. He does not enter- 
tain them in exchange certainly, but he pays 
in kind ; his buffoonery being the return he 
offers for the hospitality he enjoys. The 
ancient and honourable position of court-jester 
is not yet extinct ; society is usually so bored 
with itself, that it will pay anything to be 
amused, to be made to laugh and so the social 
fool ambles comfortably through life, making 
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an ass of himself to add to the gaiety of 
dinner- tables. 

The silly woman is in a sense a pendant to 
the masculine buffoon ; her stock-in-trade, how- 
ever, takes another form from his. She indeed 
does not play practical Jokes and recount 
queer stories ; on the contrary, she is usually 
a picture of questioning innocence, the dainty 
lisper of compliments, the babbler of airy 
nothings, which soothe at the same time as they 
amuse. " A sensible man might stand a little 
praise, but he would soon get sick of it," snapped 
the "model of the virtues" in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes's "Breakfast" series. "Oh, yes," 
answered the Professor, "just as men get sick 
of tobacco ; it is notorious how apt they are to 
get tired of that vegetable ! " Recreation and 
amusement is what men as a rule look for in 
the society of the opposite sex; other reasons 
sound finer, no doubt, and are more flattering 
to the amour proprc of the intellectual person ; 
but the silly woman is wise in her generation 
and knows better than that ! It is good for the 
mind as well as the body to unbend sometimes, 
and the more brainy a man is, the more absorbed 
in his work, the more he feels the necessity of 
this counteracting influence, and this is the 
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reason. I believe, why we so often see writers 
and scientists married to totally commonplace 
wives. " How can he have been attracted by 
such a fool," say the friends of this or that clever 
man. But the fact remains that he was attracted, 
and probably still remains so ; or if he ever does 
realise the shortcomings of his better-half, he 
is far too loyal to admit of them, even to himself. 

In spite of these examples, the present writer, 
being a woman, cannot bring herself to believe 
that a really brainless woman makes the best 
wife and the most comfortable home for her 
husband and children ; but that she will always 
find men to fall in love with her is too apparent 
to admit of question ; for although other women 
may "speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels," the soft lisp of the silly woman will be 
heard above them all. 

There was a certain family of the writer's 
acquaintance, the head of whom was a man 
famed for his learning ; a great educationist, 
and an advocate of woman's rights ; by pro- 
fession the exponent of an extremely erudite 
subject, and a man in fact feared by his equals 
and respected by all the rest of the world. His 
sons and daughters had been most carefully 
brought up, educated to such a pitch of per-i. 
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fection that the girls, poor thinj,'S, had had 
every feminine weakness swept ruthlessly away, 
brushed aside in fact in the pursuit of abstract 
wisdom. As for the sons, well at the time I 
speak of, they had one and all decamped from 
the parental nest to seek their fortunes on the 
Gold Coast or in America ; it would seem as 
though their brains having been over-exerted 
in youth, there was little residuum left over for 
their maturity. Or was it despair of ever 
emulating their father in the paths of learning 
that was the cause which prompted their emi- 
gration to other climes ? The three daughters 
remained on at home ; spectacled and serious- 
minded ladies ; much admired and respected 
by their own sex, and with the faculty of para- 
lysing the other into a condition of dumb terror, 
painful to behold ; it need scarcely be mentioned 
that they were all still unmarried. So learned 
indeed were they, that they could have held 
discussions with their father even on his own 
subject, had he ever condescended to discuss it 
or anything else with them, instead of wrapping 
himself up in a kind of Olympian solitude, into 
which one invaded at one's peril ; for a man of 
such large and tolerant principles he was sin- 
^ gularly impatient of contradiction. As for the 
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wife, good soul, she had long ago given up the 
attempt to sustain the intellectual standard of 
the rest of the household, and so tired of being 
constantly assured that her views on every 
subject were old-fashioned and absurd, she 
rarely opened her mouth in the presence of her 
lord and master, whilst with her intellectual 
daughters she felt foolish and ill at ease. At 
last one day a favourite nephew from the Anti- 
podes wired to say that he was coming home to 
pay the old country a visit, and to introduce his 
young wife to his relations in England. Fol- 
lowing on the message he appearedafew weeks 
later, and to the consternation of his aunt and 
cousins ushered into the midst of the family 
circle the silliest, daintiest, most frivolous bit of 
femininity it could be one's lot to meet on a 
summer day ! What could cousin George have 
been thinking of to marry so ridiculous a crea- 
ture, and what would " papa." the professor, 
make of this, his relative's choice ? Terrible 
indeed would be the scene when he should rise 
in his might to overwhelm this blatant specimen 
of superficial womanhood ! So thought his 
female relations ! 

But it was not the butterfly that was over- 
whelmed and annihilated, not a bit of it, if I 
46 
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shameful truth must be told. Before the first 
evening was over the little witch had made a 
complete conquest of that musty old bookworm 
the protessor, and before the week was out his 
family to a woman blushed at the sad spectacle 
of his demoralisation. For what did they see .■' 
At a nod from that ridiculous little head the 
old man would perform the most extraordinary 
antics, dance, joke even, hold skeins of wool, 
and play halma, a game he professed to despise, 
and all for the sake of this preposterous niece- 
in-law ! Aye, and even leave his study at mid- 
day, an unheard-of breach of his daily routine, 
in order to watch her play tennis in the garden. 
What is more, she would crotchet for him 
the wildest and most flaming coloured lies, 
tweaking his nose playfully as she wound them 
about his neck. It was, indeed, a hideous 
spectacle 1 

And he who had for forty years led a re- 
spectable, rot to say a sedate life was inveigled 
by the little baggage into recollecting that 
time when he too had lived through the hal- 
cyon days of youth, and wliat is more, to recite 
incidents therefrom, which simply raised the 
hair of his spinster daughters 1 But what cared 
he, the shameless old man, so long as his niece- 
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in-law shook a little bejewelled finger at him 
crying out joyously th^ while "Oh, Nunky, 
what a shocking gay dog you must have been !" 
Poor old professor, it was tragic ; he had not 
been allowed to unbend for forty years ! 

So much for the triumph of the silly woman ; 
but there is another side to the question also. 
Silliness goes undoubtedly well with bright 
tresses and gleaming eyes ; but what about it in 
conjunction with grizzled locks and an enlarged 
waist? There is one art which, as a rule, the 
silly woman does not understand, the most 
important art in the world for our sex : that 
of growing old gracefully. It certainly adds 
another horror to parting from youth, a period 
to which even the least frivolous woman can 
scarcely look forward with equanimity, if be- 
sides having to say good-bye to one's early 
vanities one has at the same time to change 
the whole pose by which one has been known. 
This is the price that not only the frivolous, 
but the beautiful woman has to pay for her 
early triumphs ; let us take comfort in the 
thought, O my plain and serious-minded 
sisters ! A silly young woman is charming, 
a silly old one an absurd anachronism, and few 
indeed have sufficient insight to realise whej 
48 
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the time has come to put off the old Eve for 
ever and start afresh. There is yet another 
grain of comfort for the serious-minded person 
to be had in the reflection that although men 
like silly women to flirt with, or even to marry, 
no man ever yet desired to possess a silly 
mother. To the credit of humanity, however, 
be it said, a woman would have to be very 
silly indeed for her sons to notice it. 

So long as men are made of flesh and blood, 
and are not merely intellectual machines, the 
silly woman will hold her own against her 
sisters; she has only one serious rival to be 
afraid of, and that, curiously enough, is neither 
the beautiful woman nor the intellectual woman, 
but that formidable personage known as the 
mattresse femme . In the annals of kingly loves 
we find the fair receivers of royal favours fall 
naturally into the category either of a du Barri 
or of the stern de Maintenon, who by sheer 
weight of personality influences for good or ill all 
men with whom she is brought into contact ; 
she has but to command and her behests are 
obeyed unquestioningly. Hers too is the final 
triumph, for she is superior to her butterfly 
rival in this, that her power, owing nothing 
either to youth or beauty, age cannot wither 
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nor custom stale the sway she holds over the 
hearts and minds of men. The explanation of 
the power of the frivolous and overbearing 
members of the great sisterhood is simple 
enough, if only one comes to think of it. 
Grown men are after all very like children, and 
to gain their consideration one must either 
amuse or command ! 
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It may have been partly curiosity which 
prompted me to go and call on the wife of my 
old friend Maxwell Graham, when I was in 
town lately, thinking thai it would be amusing 
to see the metamorphosis brought about in 
that bachelor establishment under the sway of 
feminine influence ; but I was also interested 
in Maxwell himself, for he and I had been great 
friends in the long ago. We had known each 
other from childhood, in fact, and at the happy 
period of adolescence had imagined ourselves 
in love with each other for three whole weeks ; 
and although that affair had rapidly died a 
natural death, it had succeeded in establishing 
between us a form of confidence which is 
usually only possible between two persons of 
opposite sex after sentiment has become a 
thing of the past. I believe that Maxwell was 
more confidential with me than he was even 
with any of his masculine friends, and I 
flattered myself that I knew his theories on 
51 
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every subject under the sun, as well as I knew 
those of my own. His principles were, I am 
sorry to say, lax upon most subjects, while as for 
the question of marriage and the domesticities, 
he scoffed at them altogether ; if, however, it 
were necessary to comply with the conven- 
tions, he held that one at least ought to make 
sure of some substantial benefit ; whilst as for 
love, and that kind of nonsense, surely it were 
madness to expect that to last beyond the 
honeymoon ! And then, could any one imagine 
anything more dreary than year in year out 
always with the same person, toujoiirs ragout 
one's whole life through ? He would then pro- 
ceed to tell one of his horrid stories, the gist of 
which was that one became tired of ragoM 
continually, however well it was concocted. 
These views of his at last caused a slight cool- 
ness in our friendship, and it was now some 
years since I had seen anything of my old 
friend, and I confess I was much amazed when 
I heard that he had at last joined the ranks of 
the Benedicks himself. As a young man he 
had been without doubt one of the most un- 
affectedly cynical persons it had ever been 
my lot to know, and when, on the few occa 
Bions that I had met him during the intervening 
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years, it seemed that time and a bachelor exist- 
ence had only enhanced these qualities, leaving 
him at the age of forty a thoroughly selfish 
and self-indulgent man of the world. His 
profession was literature, but ample private 
means made it unnecessary for him to work 
very hard at his calling ; and as can be 
imagined, he was much sought after at all 
social functions. A member of several well- 
known clubs, he was adored by women, 
liked by his own sex, and in every respect a 
man to be envied, that is to say, from a 
mundane point of view. When anybody sug- 
gested matrimony to him, he scoffed at them. 
What could marriage do for him beyond 
robbing him of his liberty ? What could it 
offer him in return for that precious posses- 
sion.'' If a man had not a wife of his 
own, was there not always his neighbour's 
at hand? and so until he became so infirm 
as to require a dry nurse, he intended to 
remain single and enjoy life ! At last, how- 
ever, somebody took it seriously into her 
head to marry him ; and one knows the 
helplessness of mere man in opposition to the 
will of mere woman ! And so it came about 
that I found myself sallying forth one hot 
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afternoon in June, in order to make the ac- 
quaintance of his wife and the offspring of 
their union. 

The hall looked unfamiliar as I entered it, 
more white and pink than I remembered it to 
have been, and it seemed incongruous some- 
how to meet a female presence here, a well- 
dressed, well-set-up, well-bred personality of 
an age to be discreedy described as " present 
day." Mrs. Graham introduced herself, and 
ushered me into what she called her little 
"boudoir" on the right of the door. "But 
surely this was Maxwell's study?" I asked 
in some surprise. " Oh yes," she returned 
placidly, " but I have had Max's desk put 
in the dining-room. He can write just as 
well in there." The "boudoir" was very 
soft and pretty and feminine, all rose and 
white, with great soft satin cushions on 
the Chesterfield in the corner, and the cur- 
tains of the window looped up with sheeny 
bows. 

After chatting a little about the " improve- 
ments " wrought therein, we proceeded up- 
stairs ; but how I missed the inevitable per- 
fume of stale tobacco inseparable from a 
bachelor establishment! Evidently Maxwell 
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was no longer permitted to smoke all over the 
house as he had done in former days, The 
drawing-room was panelled in white and gold, 
the carpet was of the softest tint of blue, the 
chairs and sofas gilded in the Louis Quinze 
style. 

" I hope you like it ? " questioned my hostess. 
*' It is my own idea. To tell the truth, I 
could not bear the dark paper that was here 
before, and those ugly old prints of which 
Max was so proud. Now 1 like a drawing- 
room to be bright and cheerful, don't you ? " 
What could I say, for, to be sure, I had liked 
the snug room of the old days, and 1 missed 
the pictures and the big old-fashioned " comfy " 
easy chairs, and the table littered with books 
and magazines. " I suppose Max is not allowed 
to smoke here now," I hazarded. " Oh, dear 
no," she answered promptly. " I detest the 
smell of tobacco ; the dining-room is the only 
place where I permit it at all." Really I was 
beginning to feel a little sorry for Max ! 

After a while my hostess" suggested our 
going a tour upstairs to see the improve- 
ments she had made there also. The first 
room I was led into was redolent of that un- 
mistakable perfume of violet powder so sug- 
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gestive of babies, whilst a white silk and lace 
concoction in the corner was recognised by my 
experienced eye as a fantastic crib. " Dear 
baby is out at present, but you will see her 
soon," explained my hostess. "Oh yes, as you 
say, this was the room where Max kept his 
curios and old weapons, but you see it is the 
brightest room in the house, so it had to be 
given up to baby, and this you see is her night- 
nursery. It used to be Max's bedroom ; he 
hates the room downstairs, but it would of 
course have been perfectly ridiculous for us to 
sleep at the top of the house." " And where 
does Maxwell keep his treasures now ? " I asked 
in surprise at the clean sweep of them which 
had apparently taken place. " Oh, well. I have 
got him to sell a good number of them, the 
rest are downstairs in the servants' hall," was 
the composed reply. " But he used to love 
them," I could not resist exclaiming, " and 
told me he often spent hours of an evening 
poring over the ivory netsukes." " Ah, 
but you see he has me now," responded his 
wife, in a manner which left no more to be 
said on the subject ; and so I wisely held 
my peace. 

Upon our return downstairs the baby was 
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;brought in for my inspection, and as I was en- 
gaged in studying its plastic countenance, and 
making the expected if somewhat obvious com- 
pliments thereon, I espied a form glide rapidly 
JJast the open door. My hostess noticed it too, 
however. " Maxwell, Maxwell ! " she cried ; 
baby and I are in here." He came in half 
abashed, my poor old friend, greeting me with 
a certain timidity and an averted eye. " Don't 
^ou think that baby is very like Max .■' " de- 
manded the proud mother. " Take her in 
your arms, sir, so that the lady can see the 
resemblance," purred the nurse ! The spirit of 
the man flickered up for a moment at this. 
" Take it away, you know I hate babies ! " he 
muttered sullenly. The fat nurse looked 
simply scandalised at such blasphemy ; his wife 
drew herself up in indignation. " How can 
you say such a thing, Maxwell ! " she remon- 
strated ; " but it is because you are here," she 
continued, looking at me with much reproach. 
" He likes to assume that foolish indifference 
before strangers, but Maxy is really never 
happy very far away from me and baby," she 
added with renewed complacency. 

Maxwell Graham escorted me downstairs to 
he hall door when I was leaving. " Well, and 
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what about toujours ragoAt," I could not 
refrain from asking mischievously. " Don't," 
he groaned, " it is too awful ! " " Oh, well, at 
any rate don't be so despondent," 1 answered 
briskly. " Come down to us in the country for 
a week-end for a little change ? " 

" Without her ? " he cried aghast. " Why, 
yes, it will freshen you up, and surely you will 
be allowed a couple of days off, just for once in 
a way ? Say that you feel run down, and that 
we have no room for the nurse and baby," 
" It cannot be done, it cannot be done," he 
reiterated miserably, and shaking his head. 
" I am not permitted to move by myself, or do 
anything on my own ! She has taken possession 
of my house, she has sold or locked away my 
treasures, she has estranged my friends ! 
Wherever I go, it is toujours, toujours ra- 



" Well, show some of your old spirit, and try 
another ' plat' for a change ? " I urged. 

Maxwell looked furtively round, as if terrified 
that his wife might hear the voice of the 
temptress ; then lowering his own, whispered 
in my ear, " Only too gladly, willingly, anything, 
indeed, for a change from the domesticities ; 
but think of what I would have to undergo 
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afterwards ! Oh, my dear friend, do not suggest 
the possibility of escape for me, for indeed it is 
of no use now ! I cannot escape, and will have 
to be contented with ragadt — toujours ragoUt 
for the rest of my life ; other dishes are too dear 
at the price ! " 
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" Si JEUNESSE SAVAIT," We need not continue 
the ancient maxim, for of course we all realise 
that the rectitude and propriety of age is more 
often due to the diminution of animal heat 
rather than to strength of principle. The idea 
that it is undiluted wisdom alone is a necessary 
fiction whereby we retain the respect of our 
juniors — a fraud which time in the end exposes, 
when they become elderly too ! 

If a man or a woman still retains sufficient 
natural energy to make a fool of his or herself 
at mature years, is it not rather a subject of 
congratulation than of protest ? For it argues 
a youthfulness of spirit which the rest of us 
may envy in vain ! Folly in the halcyon days 
of youth is, however, on the whole, a more 
pleasant subject to dwell upon. 

"Did youth but know," did it but realise 
that it had the best of it from every point of 
view, logical as well as natural, there would be 
no longer any foothold left for age ; the throne 
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of wisdom it has usurped so long would be 
filched away, its wise saws and prudent counsels 
laughed to scorn, and nothing would be left for 
it but to seek some obscure corner, and there 
to hide its diminished head. 

Fortunately for us, we elders, youth does not 
know, not at present, although it is rapidly 
growing wise in its generation, and will pre- 
sently make use of this wisdom for the con- 
founding of age. Ah, had I but known when 
I was seventeen, and my cousin Matilda (many 
years my senior) took it upon herself to upbraid 
me for indiscriminate flirtation, that time she 
found me studying the tomb of Edward the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey, and not 
unaccompanied! I think it was Edward the 
Confessor! but really it is a long, long time 
ago. Thus would I have retorted to her 
illogical objections, had 1 but known! "My 
dear cousin, in thus enjoying the treasures of 
art and history in company with a masculine 
escort, I have merely been developing my own 
critical acumen, for the one sex has so much to 
learn from the other in these respects. If, 
as it seems to have struck you, 1 appeared to 
be more interested in the exponent than the 
subject, I was acting not only according to the 
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dictates of nature, but the demands of society, 
both of which decree that youth in its heyday 
shall by every possibility of Its being seek 
its right and proper life-mate ! Nay, is not the 
command to be found in Holy Writ itself? 
Not that I mean to suggest for an instant that 
yonder callow youth, whom you have so pre- 
sently disconcerted with a glance, is indeed the 
hero of my dreams ; on the contrary, he has 
been assayed and found wanting, whilst many 
more such experiments may yet have to be 
attempted before " the not impossible he " 
materialises himself into flesh. Pray therefore, 
dub these efforts on my part no longer as mere 
vulgar flirtations, it is but a conscientious 
endeavour to perform the behests of our great 
mother ; and terrible indeed would be her 
revenge did I fail to obey them. Perhaps, 
dear cousin, it was such an act of impiety on 
your part which has doomed you to remain so 
long unculled upon your maiden branch ? " 
This indeed is what I might have replied, had 
I but known ! As it was, I felt illogically 
foolish, and hung my head. Perchance my 
daughter may be wiser, but I sincerely hope 
not. 

What middle-aged man or woman really and 
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truly regrets the sentimental follies and mistakes 
of youth ? Where dwells the British Matron 
who does not preen herself like a middle-aged 
canary when some contemporary reminds her 
of a long dead and gone flirtation on her part ? 
If one is no longer young, the next best thing 
is to remember that one once was young. It 
is not such nonsense as we elders would wish 
to believe, this irresponsible overture to the 
solemn business of life, and who would give 
anything for the creature who has not a warm 
corner somewhere in his or her heart for a pair 
of lovers in a country lane, a shady garden, or 
even in a stuffy museum ! Bless youth, and 
long may it live ; but one may be thankful that 
young persons do not yet realise the weapon 
they could wield, or there would be caps over 
the windmill and no mistake ; it is just as well 
that they should be always assured of their own 
foolishness. 

If we are no longer young ourselves, we can 
at any rate enjoy a vicarious youthfulness in 
the spectacle of youth as it passes before our 
eyes. 

And irtien with envy Time, transported, 
Shall seek to rob us of o 

You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go wooing in my boys, 
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But maiden ladies reck little of such 
pleasures ! 

We live in the recollection of our youth and 
are by it revivified, and the little god of love is 
an eternal child, though he presides at a golden 
wedding. Happy those couples who have kept 
this link with the past after fifty years, and see 
him seated beside them, "the last guest," at 
the banquet of life. 

I once knew an elderly gentleman, a serious- 
minded and rather alarming elderly gentleman 
to his juniors if the truth be told, but did he 
but hear the Hit of an old Scotch melody, and 
those years of his went rolling away as the 
mists from off a mountain when the sun bursts 
forth ; he was a boy again at a northern 
university, rolling out a chorus along with his 
fellow students ; age, with its slacking pulse 
and torpid blood, had slunk away, youth, eternal. 
Heaven-blessed youth, ascended its throne once 
more. 

"Si jeunesse savait," In its presumption it 
would overturn the barriers of the world in one 
gigantic upheaval. As a horse cognisant of 
its power trampling its master beneath its hoofs, 
so would youth annihilate the councils of age. 
But silence! I, alas, belong to the ranks of the 
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The notes of the "Intermezzo" from Caval- 
leria Rusticana were being wafted into the 
room through the slightly opened window, and 
with them came, too, an odour of roses, such as 
they give forth when breathing their souls out 
into the warm air of a summer evening ; so, 
although it was cold dull winter in the street 
outside, the listener was transported by the 
plaintive notes of the organ right away to a 
balcony overlooking a Roman garden, full of 
blossoms and flowering shrubs, and the time 
of the year was spring once more. The shades 
of night were stealing over the great dome of 
St. Peter, standing out giant-like above the 
roofs of the city, and beyond the clustered 
houses and high steeples lay the vast mysterious 
Campagna suffused in a blue mist as it rolled 
away and away to the foot of the far Apennines ! 
The garden where the roses bloomed struggled 
steeply upwards, terrace upon terrace to the red 
H rocks of the Pincian Hill, all overgrown as they 
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were in a tangle of honeysuckle and bryony, 
whilst in and out of the crevices of the stone 
darted little green lizards, as if 611ed with a 
very ecstasy of the joy of life. Whether the 
rocks were in very truth red is uncertain, but 
it seems somehow to be the proper and com- 
plementary colour for the green lizards, when 
describing the scene from the recollection of a 
far distant time ! A young girl was leaning 
her arms upon the stone parapet of a lichen- 
grown balustrade, thinking of — oh, of what 
does a young girl think on a lovely evening in 
May ? Her head was inclining, ever so slightly, 
in the direction of her companion, in order to 
catch the words he was murmuring into her ear, 
when just at that moment — the barrel-organ 
stopped ! And with its cessation the vision 
disappeared into the limbo of old forgotten 
things ; the time of the year was no longer 
May but December, and a mature housewife 
continued the balance of her weekly books — 
after the music stopped. But had it only con- 
tinued, she might instead have produced an 
idyll of that long-dead time, when the heart was 
young, and life's dream at its brightest ; and it 
would have been entirely the result of the 
barrel-organ sobbing out that poor forgotten 
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" Intermezzo," which had taken the world by 
storm in those far-away days, when the listener, 
herself a young' girl, had stood and sentimen- 
talised on a Roman balcony. 

Poor intermezzo, what a career it had, what 
a triumph, and what a downfall ! Was it really 
good music or bad ? bad probably, or we would 
not all have been so fond of it. Still, good or 
bad, what concert was then complete without 
it ? It became converted into an anthem and 
performed at fashionable churches, when not a 
dry eye was left among the congregation ; it, 
the very embodiment of earthly passion ! The 
theatres then got hold of the air, and it was 
played in the intervals between the acts, or 
murmured on muted strings, when the hero 
pleads to the heroine, reminding her how once 
she loved him, in the days of long ago. At 
last, poor thing, however, as is the fate of dis- 
carded favourites, the Intermezzo came upon 
the streets, and dragged out its miserable, 
degraded, desecrated e.\istence in the mech- 
anism of a piano-organ and on the Hps of 
messenger boys. And thus it happened that 
the poor despised organ, which painfully ground 
it out that particular morning, acted as a talis- 
man to awaken tender memories, and to in- 
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spire romantic associations in the mind of at 
least one of its hearers ; for if the truth were 
known, I do believe that this humble instru- 
ment not only adds to the gaiety of our streets, 
but is in innumerable cases the real inspirer of 
many of the great and original situations which 
we find depicted in modern art and literature ! 
Barrel-organ inspiration indeed has become a 
tremendous although hitherto unrecognised 
factor in our modern life. 

Let us imagine, for instance, the case of a 
popular playwright, sitting before his desk upon 
some dismal winter morning, when the yellow 
fog of London hangs thick outside, and con- 
denses itself into slimy mud in the street below. 
Even a popular dramatist may be excused if 
his thoughts refuse to flow on a morning such 
as this ; so he sits there nibbling the tip of his 
pen, and scratching his head by way of intellec- 
tual stimulus, but it is all of no use, his imagi- 
nation is as dry as a sucked orange. Suddenly 
a barrel-organ strikes up in the street out- 
side; it plays a dreamy sentimental waltz, one 
of last year's favourites ; had he not danced 
to its strains many times with his auburn- 
haired muse of that period? How charming 
she was indeed, how sympathetic ! Ah, now at 
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last his brain is awakened into action, his 
thoughts circulate, flowing forth molten and 
golden through the medium of his pen. which, 
erstwhile inactive, can now scarcely fly over 
the paper sufficiently rapidly to record the great 
imagiaings it is called upon to indite. The 
result is that great scene in the fourth act — you 
remember it, of course ? — when the hero {with 
grey curly hair and a buttonhole) calls back to 
the path of rectitude the wavering ^heroine 
(in flame - coloured mousseline -velours and 
spangles) by that moving speech of his upon 
wifely duty. Oh, how the gallery sniffed, and 
the stalls blew their noses ; how the players 
bowed and rebowed their gratitude for the 
plaudits they received ; how the Press applauded 
likewise, and how the author and manager 
chuckled as together they divided the spoil ! 
Inspiration, inspiration, barrel-organ inspira- 
tion, what a mighty power you be! 

And then that same dramatist will go and 
sign a petition for the abolition of itinerant street 
music ; could ingratitude descend lower ? 

At the time of the Boer War, again ; can any 
of my readers recall those halcyon days when 
ladies attired in tights and with forage caps 
tilted athwart their pretty noddles, trilled forth 
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martial ditties which aroused our patriotic 
fervour to such a pilch that we roared the 
chorus in unison, as far as our sense of tune 
permitted at least, and became fired with a 
passionate enthusiasm to rise there and then to 
slay the enemies of our country? Well, there 
was a smack of barrel-organ inspiration about 
those songs into the bargain. We looked 
around at the crowded yelling house, and love 
of our fellow-countrymen seethed within our 
breasts ; so if we happened to be in the gallery 
we invited them to come and have drinks out- 
side ; and in whatever part of the house we were, 
we elbowed and shoved our fellow-countrymen 
in the lobby afterwards, and we argued with 
our fellow-countryman on our doorstep about 
the correct fare due to him, and later we tumbled 
into our cosy beds, and if we did think of those 
"poor beggars" at the front at all, it was but 
to compare our lot favourably with theirs, and 
sleep all the sounder for the comfort it 
brought. 

The barrel-organ is in fact the organ of 
popular sentiment, and what after all makes 
for popularity but the appeal to those feelings 
which are common to all humanity, the great 
organic instincts of our nature? We all enjoy 
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having these instincts tickled, and we do not 
really very much mind whether the means used 
to procure this end are legitimate or the other 
thing, or indeed whether the emotions thus 
evoked are genuine or meretricious. On the 
whole I fancy we rather prefer the effect pro- 
duced upon us should be somewhat hysterical 
and evanescent, for true and lasting emotions 
prompt to action but transient ones to indolence 
and repose, and so assist the digestion ; such 
fine feelings indeed as patriotism and self-denial 
are best enjoyed in peaceful repose at our own 
fireside. The writer once had to entertain a 
certain bad old man at dinner, not that she 
cared about entertaining and harbouring bad 
old men, but her husband said : " My dear, we 
really must ; " and " needs must when the devil 
drives." He really was a thorough-going old 
scoundrel, this undesired guest, hard and un- 
scrupulous in business, domineering and cruel 
in his home-life, with all the domestic vices, 
and plenty of undomestic ones thrown in. 
Well, after dinner one of the other guests got 
up and sang one of those pseudo-religious pro- 
ductions, which they give at popular concerts 
on Sunday, and the tears rose in that bad old 
man's eyes at the sound of it, and he looked 
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for the moment as sickly and sentimental as a 
love-sick boy, and a few moments after the 
music had ceased, he was muttering to his 
unfortunate, down-trodden wife — well, a remark 
which contained so many more expletives than 
actual matter, that it would be difficuh to repeat 
it in polite society without losing some of tJie 
flavour. Untouched, unsoftened by aught else, 
this man had for an instant become a senti- 
mentalist and rapturist, under the influence of 
barrel-organ inspiration. 

In a certain work of fiction which a discerning 
censorship permitted to be on sale at every 
bookstall in the country for six months, and 
then prohibited its further circulation altogether, 
the hero delivers himself of a dissertation upon 
the vicious effect of music in the aggregate ; 
he does not mention the barrel-organ indi- 
vidually, but tilts at the "heavenly maid" in 
whatever guise she chooses to reveal herself to 
mankind, and the gist of his indictment briefly 
put is this : that music makes one forget one's 
real position and transports one into a condition 
not one's own, making one for the nonce into 
something that one is not. I do hope you 
quite understand i" Whether this theory of the 
author's in question be an exaggeration of the 
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effect which all music has upon emotional man, 
it is certainly true about the barrel-organ, and 
it is this indeed which constitutes its great 
charm, as we have been endeavouring to prove. 
Long therefore may it be permitted to exist, 
and long may its strains inspire our novels, our 
dramas, and our patriotic songs ; evoke men to 
fight for their country, and women to maintain 
the purity of their homes ! The effect of such 
invocations may perchance have already worn 
offbefore the last long-drawn note is sounded, 
but what of that ? The public will have en- 
joyed a pleasurable emotion, the producers will 
have earned a handsome cheque, and, mind 
you, not by unworthy means, but by appealing 
to the noblest instincts of which our poor 
humanity is capable ! 

For surely it is a fine thing to make the 
units which form the great public feel heroic and 
self-sacrificing, if even for an instant, and so help 
them to get away from themselves, transport 
them into a condition not their own, and for the 
nonce be something which they really are not ? 
These illusions which music, meretricious or 
otherwise, excites, are granted to us as sedatives 
without which life would scarcely be possible 
at all ; for unless we were sometimes enabled 
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UPON LABELS 



I WONDER if any of my readers have ever had 
the unpleasant experience of losing their label ? 
I do not refer, be it understood, to a luggage 
label, but to that one which notifies to the world 
the exact social status of the possessor. Oh, 
indeed, such a label is just as necessary to the 
individual as any paper tally can possibly be in 
order to secure the safe delivery of her wardrobe 
at the proper station when travelling; and with- 
out it one is equally liable to find oneself at an 
unwished-for destination. 

Imagine, for instance, the feelings which a 
bottle might be expected to have if the little 
piece of paper proclaiming it to be " crusty old 
port," "sparkling champagne," or "good old 
Tom," as the case might be, were to become 
detached through careless handling, so that 
instead of the bottle being laid reverently to 
repose among its peers, it would be roughly 
lifted by the cellarer and pitched among a job 
lot of bottles who never possessed any labels 
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at all. The unfortunate misjudged bottle would 
no doubt look up wistfully to the shelves above 
its head, whereon it could espy its labelled 
brethren lying In dignified repose, and thinking 
bitterly to itself as it did so, " that is the place 
where 1 ought to be! What an idiot the 
cellarer must be not to know, without being 
told, that I am "crusty old port," "sparkling 
champagne," or " good old Tom " (as the case 
may be), but having no power wherewith to set 
that obtuse person right in the matter, the 
bottle continues to lie there, isolated and alone, 
among the vulgar crowd of what it considers 
lo be its inferiors. 

Apart from metaphor, however, the fact of 
the matter is that we are all judged, and judge, 
by labels ; let us call it family prestige, personal 
advertisement perhaps, what you will, some- 
thing at any rate which announces to the world 
with no inconsiderable voice that you are a 
person worthy of consideration. In your own 
village, for instance, your family has long since, 
no doubt, established its exact position in the 
social scheme ; there is no need therefore for 
the members of that family to explain their 
claims for acceptance therein, or to produce 
an "apologia pro vita sua." Everybody there 
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in fact knows that you are old so and so's 
daughter, or the bishop's niece ; exalted or 
humble, your position is secure at any rate, 
even if it happens to be only among the " light 
clarets," to revert to the original simile of the 
bottles. 

But, alas ! fate wills it that the even tenour of 
your way shall be rudely disturbed ; it ordains 
that you shall be removed from your native 
heath, city, or hamlet, and that you shall seek 
your browsing in fresh woods and pastures 
new ; home and your friends are left behind, 
and you find yourself in a spot where nobody 
knows who you are and nobody cares — you, 
who have hitherto been accustomed to a hand- 
shake or a nod from all the passers by in your 
own village. Pained surprise at this inditfer- 
ence gives place to indignation at such un- 
neighbourly conduct ; how you long to flaunt 
before these aliens the revered name of your 
uncle the bishop, and to demand of them how 
they dare turn a cold shoulder upon this his 
beloved niece .'' But alas ! even that might be 
of little avail here, for you are now far, far 
away from his paternal or pastoral jurisdiction ; 
persons here have probably never even heard 
of his grace of Sluncum on the Moose, the light 
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of his fame not having penetrated beyond the 
confines of his native county. You are left, 
therefore, to face the fact with the best grace 
that you can muster, that even a bishop's niece 
may be very small beer when far removed from 
his sheltering wing, and that finding your own 
level is a most chastening and enlightening 
experience, excellent for the character no doubt, 
but, like many other salutary things, any- 
thing but agreeable ! On the whole it is far 
more comfortable for the individual to live 
and die on his or her native heath, for who 
ever really wants to find their own level in 
life ; it is much nicer to enjoy the elevation 
which kindly fate has accorded you, even if it 
only be amongst the upper-ten of Sluncum on 
the Moose. 

To change into a different environment from 
what one has been accustomed to is often 
enough also to find that there obtains here a 
completely different scale of social values from 
what one has become accustomed to in one's 
own circle. In your native place, perhaps, 
gentle birth may have been the gauge by 
which society judged the eligibility of its 
candidates, but here at this spot to which you 
have gravitated money rules the roast, and 
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your own income is, alas ! all told in three small 
figures. 

Or, of course, the reverse is equally possible, 
and then all the golden guineas of which you 
can boast suffice not to buy the key for that 
door against which you beat your hands in 
vain. You have perhaps been brought up in 
a university set ; your father is a professor, 
and has educated his children to a lively respect 
for intellect, as represented by the other 
savants of his acquaintance, but now you are 
transported into a hunting county, and the 
dwellers here care nought about these great 
giants of intellect ; nay, if the name of such an 
one were to be but mentioned, it would be 
hooted down as that pertaining to a musty old 
bore, if it were not indeed received with a 
stare of blank ignorance ! Fancy not knowing 
that name, which you had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to regard as one to conjure with 1 On 
the other hand you may have come of military 
stock ; your father was a colonel in the Ninety, 
ninth, you have two brothers in the Stuart 
Highlanders, it never occurred to you when 
you ventured upon marrying into a Radical 
family that you might live to hear the brave 
defenders of your country dubbed " hired assas- 
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sins!" and you find itdifficuh enough to sit quietly 
by and hear aspersions such as these cast upon 
"the service" which is, of course, to your way 
of thinking, the finest in the world. " Autres 
temps, autres mtEurs," and other social firma- 
ments other planets, but one's astronomy is 
apt to get a little mixed under the circum- 
stances ! There are few indeed among us who 
do not suffer in moral health by being thus 
transplanted to alien soil ; individuality seems 
to shrink so disconcertingly under the ordeal, 
as even fine-looking clothes sometimes shrink 
in the wash. We have become so dependent 
on our label, so sure of our position, then 
suddenly it has gone, and from being one of 
the few, we have become a mere unit of the 
many ! 

But are we not every whit as blameworthy 
as our neighbours in this matter of requiring to 
have our own judgment confirmed by a label? 
Just as chary about making advances before 
ascertaining whether it will be worth one's 
while to do so, just as eager to know who our 
neighbours are, rather than what they are like ; 
and just as ready to give the cold shoulder to 
the ineligibles when our turn comes round to 
do so ; it is indeed one of those many charming 
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traits of character which make women sisters 
the whole world over! "Judy O'Grady and 
the Colonel's lady " are both equally prepared 
to snub a, neighbour who fails to produce her 
credentials, 

Of course if we could manage to get along 
without labels, trust entirely to our own judg- 
ment without needing confirmation from othersj 
and to see at once the intrinsic merit of this or 
that person under observation, why then the 
millennium would be at hand, sets and cliques 
become things of the past, and the units which 
comprise the social cosmos embrace as brothers 
or sisters the whole world over ; but as it is 
labels have their uses, and save no end o( 
trouble. 

It is hard luck, of course, on the individual 
bottle if it gets stuffed away into the wrong 
place, knowing itself to be " crusty old port," 
" sparkling champagne," or "purring old Tom " 
(as the case may be), and to find itself thus far 
away from the shelf where it considers it ought 
by rights to be reposing. But the bottle must 
practise philosophy, and cultivate a sense of 
humour, and then perhaps it may derive a 
certain amount of amusement out of the position 
it is placed In, and be able to laugh at what no 
83 
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doubt is the very anomaly of it. Of course 
if it is a foolish bottle, it will fret and 
sulk, and make itself miserable about its 
unrecognised estate, and the joke of it all 
will be that the bottles up there will not care 
one little jot. 





A LADIES' DEBATING SOCIETY 



Upon mature consideration I have decided not 



to join the soci 



;iety 



vhich 



my 



friend Mrs. Adair 



was speaking to me about the other day. My 
mind would, I am sure, be unequal to the strain 
of playing the part of the chairman, secretary 
and seconder all rolled into one, and yet this is 
the complex character in which my friend was 
called upon, all unprepared, to perform upon a 
certain occasion. 

She had kindly offered the use of her house 
for one of the debates, and as the hour of three 
o'clock drew nigh, she commenced to work her- 
self up into a tremendous state of agitation, lest 
she had perhaps not collected a sufficient num- 
ber of chairs to seat the expected debaters. 
" Only twenty," she mused to herself. " I 
hope they will not turn up in full force, for the 
secretary tells me that the membership is one 
hundred and fifty." Mrs. Adair being a new 
importation to the society herself, was a little 
K vague about the inner details of its working, 

i 
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and awaited impatiently the advent of Miss 
Mackay, the secretary. Let us attempt to 
put ourselves in the place of my friend, as she 
stands on the mat in front of her dining-room 
mantelpiece, and impatiently awaits the arrival 
of her fellow members. A bell is heard to 
ring. 

Mrs. Adair: "Ah, that must be one of them ! 
but how unpunctual they are, it is a quarter 
past three already." 

The maid enters with a note, which Mrs. 
Adair tears open impatiently. 

Mrs. Adair: "Oh, this is too bad! Miss 
Mackay not coming at all, says that friends 
have turned up unexpectedly, but sends me the 
book of Minutes, and begs I will read them t 
•' But I have never read Minutes before ; I am 
sure I shall make a mess of them," mutters the 
poor lady. J 

The bell is heard again. ^^| 

Mrs. Adair; " I wonder who this will be?""^^™ 

A prolonged pause, then enter the maid, 
" Please, mum, there's a lady in the drawing- 
room." 

Mrs. A.: {aside) "Idiot." {Aloud) "I told 
you, Mary, to show all the ladies in here." 

Mary : " But please, mum, I don't think this 
86 
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is a debating lady. She said she just wanted 
to speak to you for a few moments. I did not 
catch her name." 

Mrs. A. : " Touting for some subscription, I 
suppose. What an ass Mary is ! Well, I suppose 
I must just run up." Over the banister, how- 
ever, she calls to Mary : " Show all the other 
ladies into the dining-room, and be sure and 
ask if they have come for the debate." She 
enters the drawing-room, and discovers a stout, 
amiable person of mature years seated there. 

Mrs. A. : "Why, Aunt Maria! what on earth 
has brought you into these parts?" 

Aunt Maria : " Ah, ! thought I would sur- 
prise you ; well, I am just running North to pay 
a visit to Tom and his family, and thought I 
would break the journey here for a couple of 
nights. I am staying at "the Queen's." 

Mrs. A. : " Why, you ought to have let me 
know, and stayed with us. But now I must 
explain to you how I am situated this afternoon, 
I have got a debating society meeting here, so 
that I cannot have a nice chat with you just 
now, but do come down with me, and listen to 
it, and when they have all gone we will have 
some tea and a good talk." 

Aunt Maria: " My dear child, me at a de- 
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bating society, I never heard of such a thing 
But tell me what you are going to debate 
about ? " 

Mrs. A. {contraciing her forehead in deep 
thought) : " Let me see now ? Oh yes ! this is 
how it runs : ' That Milton's " Areopagitica " is a 
finer work of prose than his " Apologia 

Aunt M. : " But, my dear, I have never ev) 
heard of his ' Arry — ' what do you call it 

Mrs. A. : " Oh, that does not matter a bit 
you have heard of Milton, I suppose ? and yoi 
see the whole point of our society is to — 
(quoting) to quicken the critical sense and 
enlarge the literary taste of its members. It is 
most educating, I assure you." 

Aunt Maria {with resignation) ; " Ah, well, 
my dear, if you insist, I suppose I must come 
down to it, only I would much rather stay here 
and read Punch till you come back ; don't 
expect me to take part in the debate at any 
rale." 

Mrs, A. : " Oh, but you will have to if you 
are asked to do so, but as a rule visitors are 
not expected to speak, only to listen and be 
edified." 

They return to the dining-room ; in one corner 
an apologetic person in black is seated : she, 
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rises awkwardly upon the arrival of Mrs. 
Adair. 

Mrs. A. {offering her Jiatid) : "I am so glad 
that you have come. 1 am afraid the other 
members are shocliingly unpunctual though." 

The apologetic person : " Oh, please, mum, 1 
am just come from Miss Nooly, to explain as 
she 'as such an 'eadache as she can't be 'ere 
this hafternoon, and so would you be so good 
as to read 'er piper for 'er." 

Mrs. A.: "Miss Nooly! and she was to have 
been the 'defender,' or whatever it is they call 
it. I do get so mixed with the terms! Oh, 
very well, tell Miss Nooly how sorry I am 
about her head, and that I will do my best for 
her. {Aside to Aunt Maria) Her writing 
is simply detestable ; I don't know how I am to 
get through it." 

Another ring is heard ; a strong-minded 
person in a felt hat and bicycling skirt enters. 
She nods to Mrs. Adair. 

Strong-minded person : " No one else here, 
where's Miss Mackay ? " 

Mrs. A. : " She is not able to come." 

LStrong- minded person : " And Miss Nooly?" 
Mrs. A. : " She is indisposed." 
Strong-minded person : " Oh, I say, it is too 
Sg 
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bad, and here have 1 come with the news that 
my seconder has gone out of town for a week, 
I was just going to ask if you would second me 
instead ? " j 
Mrs. A. : " Why, what on earth can ^91 

Strong-minded person : " Oh, it's quite slm-^^ 
pie, seconding is nothing ; all you have to say is 
that you agree with the opener, and bring 
forward any arguments on the subject which I 
may have overlooked." 

By this lime a fourth person has slipped into 
the room, a shy girl of about seventeen. Mrs. A. 
goes up to her and shakes hands. 

Young girl : " Oh, please, is not my aunt 
Miss Nisbet here yet ? She is a member, and 
asked me to meet her here, as she wished me to 
be edified by the debate." 

There is a long pause after this ; nobody 
else turning up, the strong-minded person, Miss 
Sharpies, suggests beginning the meeting. 

Miss Sharpies: "It is not a bit of good 
waiting any longer ; it is half-past three already. 
It is really too bad, I must say. Will you take 
the chair, as the President is not here ? " turning 
to Mrs. Adair. 

Mrs. A. : "I would so much rather you did ? ^J 
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Miss Sharpies {decidedly): "Quite impos- 
sible, the opener could not sit in the chair as 
well." 

Mrs. A. (^feebly') : " But what am I to do ? " 

Miss Sharpies : " Oh, keep order, and call 
upon each person in turn to read or second in 
her proper order." 

Mrs. A. {sot/o voce): "Ah weil, in for a 
penny in for a pound." {Takes the arm-chair 
at the head of the table.) 

Miss Sharpies {authoritatively) : " Now, you 
read the minutes." 

Mrs, Adair, flustered and red, begins reading 
in a hahing and tremulous tone. 

Miss Sharpies; "Surely Dante's 'Purgatorio' 
was not our last subject of discussion ? " 

Mrs. A. : " Oh, I am so sorry, all my fault, it's 
the wrong page, and then there is a blank 
space. Oh, 1 see, this is it, further on in 
the book." She commences again, and with 
much blundering and hesitation deciphers the 
same. 

Miss Sharpies (decidedly): "Now, you call 
upon me to read my paper." 

Mrs. Adair does so weakly, whereupon Miss 
Sharpies proceeds to enlarge upon Milton's 
celebrated prose work for the length of half-an- 
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hour, her listeners following with rapt if some- 
what mystified attention. 

Miss Sharpies {suddenly in the midst of a 
period) : " I hope that I am not exceeding the 
time limit ? " 

Mrs. A. : "What is the time limit? Twenty 
minutes, did you say ? Oh, I think you must 
have been speaking for more than half-an-hour. 
Miss Sharpies looks doubtful, but proceeds 
her peroration immediately. 

Mrs. A. : " Now, do I second you .■* " 

Miss Sharpies : "No, the other paper must 
be read first." 

Mrs. A. sighs and rises to her feet ; she 
attempts to decipher the paper which Miss 
Nooly has entrusted to her ; but as the latter's 
writing is exceedingly illegible, and Mrs. Adair 
has only the vaguest idea on the subject in 
question, the arguments evinced do not carry 
much conviction with them, whilst the exponent 
of them becomes more and more incoherent as 
the time goes on. At last it is finished ; Mrs. A. 
is then ordered to invite herself to second the 
opener, which she does inaudibly. 

Miss Sharpies (suddenly) : " Good gracious, 
we are quite out of order. Who was to have 
seconded Miss Nooly?" 
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Young girl {blushing) : " I ihink Aunty said 
that she was to have done so ; I cannot think 
why she is not here," 

Miss Sharpies: "Then perliaps you had 
better do it for your aunt." 

Young girl : " Please, I second." 

There is another pause, thea Miss Sharpies 
demands that the visitors should take part in 
the debate to follow. She looks fixedly at 
Aunt Maria. 

Aunt M. : " Oh really, do not ask me ; I 
belong to the ignorant, old-fashioned generation! 
and am quite mystified in fact about what you 
have all been talking." 

Miss Sharpies looks with the eyes of com- 
mand at Mrs. Adair : You must say some- 
thing." 

Mrs. A. : " Oh well, really, I think that your 
paper, Miss Sharpies, was most interesting ; how 
nice it must be to be able to write so well ? If 
only Miss Nooly's paper had been a little more 
legible, 1 am sure it would have been most 
instructive also. I am afraid I read it so very 
badly. I am sure we shall all want to read the 
Ari— Ari — ." {S/ie gets confused and blushes 
deeply.) 

Miss Sharpies {severely): " Areopagitica." 
93 
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{Aside to her herself) "But really this kind 
of thing is not a discussion." 

After a further pause, Mrs. Adair is called 
upon to take the votes by a show of hands, 
which she does ; she is then asked to read the 
minutes, which she does; Miss Sharpies asks her 
to propose a subject for the next meeting, which 
she refuses to do! Lastly, she is told to 
announce that the debate is at an end, which 
she does willingly, and the company disperses. 

Aunt Maria (when she and Mrs. Adair are 
by themselves) : " Well, my dear, I don't feel I 
know much more about the Areop— what do 
you call it ? — than I did before, but I think you 
managed your part of the business remarkably 
well. Let me see what were you altogether ? 
The* chairwoman, the president, the opposer, 
the seconder, the debater, and the minute-writer, 
not a bad little list ! Now, may I ask you how 
much you know of the subject ot the debate ? " 

Mrs. Adair {in helpless accents) : " Nothing, 
absolutely nothing." " Oh, for goodness' sake. 
Aunt Maria, let us go upstairs and have some 
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FEW INTERESTING 
PEOPLE " 
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H "My dear Mrs. Strang," so the letter com- 

™ menced, " I have just heard that you and your 

husband are staying in Stoneyburgh, and hasten 

to write therefore, begging of you to fix an 

> evening (that is to say, if you can spare one), 
when we may be able to have the pleasure of 
seeing you both. I would so like to ask a few 
interesting people to meet your husband ; 
indeed, all my friends are simply dying to make 
his acquaintance. Hoping that I am not too 
late, and that you have not got all your evenings 
already engaged, and with kindest regards to 
Mr. Strang, yours very sincerely, Miriam 

DOPPLETHWAITE." 

" Oh, hang it all," was Mr. Strang's ejacula- 
tion upon having had this effusion read out to 
him. " I have come here for a holiday ; must 
we accept?" 

" Really, my dear," replied his better half. 
" I do not see how we can do otherwise. Mrs. 
95 
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Dopplethwaite is a lady of great importance in 
this part of the world, and it is very kind of her 
to think of getting up a little party for us ; she 
knows everybody worth knowing in Sloney- 
burgh, and, after all, nothing is lost through 
being polite ; why, it would look quite bearish 
to refuse, when she puts her invitation so nicely." 
Then, after a little pause, she added : " You 
must suffer some little discomfort occasionally 
for the honour of being a lion." 

" O Lord, yes," echoed her husband, " but it 
will be a horrid bore, I am sure." 

John Strang was yet but a young lion, and 1 
am afraid it must be admitted that in spite of 
his protestations to the contrary, he was hiimin 
enough thoroughly to enjoy the popularity he 
had attained, whilst as for his wife, this incense 
poured forth before them was the very breath 
of her nostrils ; was not this popularity, indeed, 
what she had married her husband for ? When 
as a young and unknown writer John Strang had 
first been introduced to her, Miss Polly Fegram 
considered it her duty to keep him well in his 
place, as the saying is, for at that time she was 
almost on the point of landing what appeared 
to be a far more eligible fish, who was not only 
the son of a very rich manufacturer, but a can- 
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didate for Parliamentary honours into the bar- 
gain. This substantial prize, however, having 
slipped the net, Miss Polly began to turn her 
thoughts seriously to the consideration of the 
paths of literature, as Hkely roads to the goal of 
mundane success. Miss Pegram could afford 
to be superior to money considerations, her 
father being a rich man, and she his only 
child ; but she shared an ambition common to 
many persons of obscure origin, and that was to 
shine in the great world, which had so far 
refused to open its doors to her and her fore- 
bears. Miss Polly finally decided that in default 
of being the helpmate of an embryonic Cabinet 
Minister, she might do worse than stake her 
hopes of happiness on one whom she had already 
frequently heard described as " one of our 
coming authors "; and it must be conceded that 
her choice proved to be a wise one. What 
with his own brains and her substantial back- 
ing, it was not long before the name of John 
Strang indeed became an accepted fact in the 
literary world. The pictorial magazines pes- 
tered him for photographs, and the penny papers 
for signed articles ; he had quite a goodly space 
allotted to him in "Who We Are," that com- 
pendium of useful information without which no 
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middle-class householder would dare to face his 
neighbours, whilst hostesses mentioned him as 
an extra attraction when sending out invitations 
for afternoon " at homes." John Strang had, 
in fact, arrived. Mrs. Strang, as the recipient 
of a reflected glory, had her toilettes described 
in all the ladies' pictorials, "the wife of the 
celebrated author looked charming, &c." We 
all know the kind of thing, but, alas ! we do not 
all get it written about ourselves, which tends 
to the development of cynicism in the breasts 
of many ; but it is very grateful and comforting 
for the individual thus described all the same, as 
Mrs-Strang often assured herself. John Strang's 
first real success was his book '■ Timothy 
Pettitoes," recording, as it did, the humours 
in the life of a London policeman. It was about 
this same time also that Miss Polly Pegram 
began to entertain serious intentions with regard 
to its author ; but not until " Timothy Pettitoes " 
had produced several descendants did John 
Strang begin to entertain serious intentions with 
regard to Miss Polly Pegram ; " tout vient a lui 
qui sait attendre," however, as the saying is. 

Fortunately for the author, the public never 
seemed to be able to get enough of " Timothy 
Pettitoes" ; he was resurrected time and again 
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for their delectation. "Timothy Pettitoes, his 
Life" was succeeded by "Timothy Pettitoes" 
Troubles," and that again by " The Trials of 
Mrs. Pettitoes," &c. ; in fact the name of Strang 
became so connected with that of Pettitoes, in 
the minds of many, that persons had even been 
known to address the author by the latter name, 
great, indeed, being their confusion when they 
realised the slip they Had made. 

Not that it displeased John Strang to be 

thus intimately associated with the offspring of 

his fancy, for was this not indeed another proof 

of its unprecedented popularity? If ever the 

author himself felt any misgivings that the 

substance of these successive volumes was 

growing a little thin, he consoled himself with 

the thought, that it was at any rate what the 

public demanded of him, and in thus acting 

as a literary bagman to supply the general 

with what they needed, he was not diverging 

in any particular from the custom of his trade; 

if you make literature your profession you must 

lay yourself out to please your patrons the 

_ reading public, even at the expense of your 

H own feelings in the matter. So argued John 

H Strang, and the offspring, therefore, of that 

H prolific policeman waxed strong, becoming a 

H 
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great power in the land, and a source of thi 
utmost gratification to the author and hli 
relations. 

Mrs. Strang, after having discussed the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Dopplethwaite's invitation with her 
husband, sat down at the writing-desk and 
penned a poUte acceptance ; very pleased to 
do so in fact, for she considered that it would 
make an agreeable diversion to the tUe-a-lHe 
evenings they had enjoyed together lately. 
This self-imposed obscurity which they had been 
undergoing here at Stoneyburgh, and which 
her husband had declared to be an essential to 
the work he was engaged on at the moment {a 
digression from " Timothy Pettitoes," having 
the borough of Stoneyburgh as its scene), was 
beginning to tell upon the spirits of both of 
them ; adulation, from being a matter of habit, 
had become to them both a necessity of daily 
life, and oh for a whiff of that incense once 
more! if only from the magnates of a pro- 
vincial town. 

The evening of the party arrived, and thi 
Strangs were ushered into the Dopplethwaii 
drawing-room, and little surprised were they 
to find it already crowded ; they knew from 
experience how many "interesting 
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even a provincial hostess can manage to 
scrape together when she is able to produce a 
real lion to roar in their midst ; added to which, 
in its own way Stoneyburgh was somewhat 
of a centre of Hght and learning. 

" Oh, how do you do, dear Mrs. Strang," 
purred Mrs. Dopplethwaite, coming forward 
and shaking hands with empressemenl, " and 
you have brought the great man with you, too, 
how nice ! I was so afraid that he might be 
too busy to turn up ! Now my dear Mr. 
Strang," continued the lady, turning to the 
author, "all these friends of mine are longing 
to make your acquaintance, so I must not be 
selfish ; come, only say the word, which shall 
it be first? " 

But her question passed without eliciting any 
response ; the eyes of the Hon were fixed far 
away across the long drawing-room, between 
the heads of the guests thus closely brought 
in contact, to something or somebody in the 
distance, who alone seemed to interest him at 
the moment. 

"Can you tell me," he asked his hostess with 
unexpected emotion, "can you tell me the name 
of the lady in the black dress, with her hair 
done rather low in the neck ? " 
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" Rather low, and decidedly untidy," ejacu- 
lated his better half in an aside. " Why, John> 
what on earth makes you interested in that 
person of all others ? To me she looks 
altogether dowdy and insignificant." 

"Oh! she," replied Mrs. Dopplethwaite, fol- 
lowing with her own the direction of the lion's 
eyes, " let me see, it is stupid of me, but do 
you know I cannot exactly recall her name at 
the moment. Thomas or Thomson ; her husband 
is in an insurance office. Oh, quite a nice little 
person, of course. I was asked to be kind to 
them when they first settled here ; but do, Mr. 
Strang, allow me to introduce you to some of 
my really interesting friends." But the glance 
of the author had already caught that of Mrs. 
Thomas or Thomson, and a gleam of recogni- 
tion flickering in the eyes of the latter proved 
sufficient for his purpose. Without therefore 
awaiting a more formal introduction he made 
his way through the intervening crowd to where 
the lady in the black dress and with the untidy 
hair was standing. 

"What and is it really you ?" quoth she ; " I, 
whom else did you expect," quoth he, was the 
greeting vouchsafed him by the person in 
question, as a mocking smile curled her 
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" Well, John Strang, author and celebrity, how 
are you ? " 

The lion laughed, somewhat self-consciously, 
it must be admitted. " The same as ever, to 
you, Margaret, I hope," he answered. " It is 
indeed good to see you again. I had no idea 
that you were to be amongst the ' interesting 
persons' that I had been invited to meet" 

" Oh, do not for a moment imagine that I 
am included in such a category," she laughed 
back, " My husband and I are among the 
nobodies thrown in to make weight ; or per- 
haps it is the return Mrs. Dopplethwaite is 
offering me for having introduced her to my 
cousin, Rose Brierly, the actress ; she is so 
conscientious in these matters ! Well, tell me, 
what does it feel like to be a celebrity? Good 
fun, is it not?" 

" Really, Margaret," answered Strang, " I 
wish you would not take one by storm in this 
way; it makes me feel quite uncomfortable, as 
though it were indeed a fault to have gained 
some attention from the public ; who was it 
who first induced me to embark upon a literary 
career ? " 

"Oh, iilerary," echoed Mrs. Thomson, with 
the suspicion of an accent on the word. " But 
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surely 1 have already had more than my share 
of attention from the lion of the evening ? 
Now you must really go and divide yourself 
amongst the rest of them." 

"That I absolutely refuse to do," protested 
the lion. " No, Margaret, you and I have 
much to say to each other. And I am not 
going to let you escape so easily. Come along 
out of this hot room, and away from these 
staring idiots ; let us go and find a quiet corner 
where we can talk." 

The voice, the manner — something, at any 
rate, in the man — ^reminded her so forcibly of the 
boy she had once known — oh, how well — that 
she succumbed to the temptation of annexing 
to herself the hero of the party, realising full 
well all the same the unwisdom of so doing, 
and the price she would be called upon to pay 
for this little moment of triumph on her part. 
They struggled out of the crowd therefore, and, 
descending the staircase, ensconced themselves 
on a little sofa in the hall. " It must be only 
for a few moments, then," bargained Mrs, 
Thomson, " or all the interesting persons will 
feel that they have been defrauded." 

"Oh, hang the interesting persons," answered 
her companion impetuously, " 1 am sick 
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ihem; what does it all amount to, in fact? A 
handshake, a how-do-you-do, and then one is 
passed on to another. I don't call that social 
intercourse, do you ? " 

"Perhaps not," agreed Mrs. Thomson; "but 
think what a pleasure you confer on the persons 
themselves ; ever after they will be able to boast 
about 'my friend Mr. Strang.'" 

" Sarcastic as ever." 

" No, only clear-sighted. Do not you realise 
yet that even fame has its disadvantages?" 

" Again, Margaret ? Really one would think 
that you grudged me my success, you harp 
upon it so constantly." 

" Grudge you your success ? No, certainly 
not, so long as it brings you happiness ; but, 
oh Jack, do tell me one thing — when are you 
going to kill off Timothy Pettitoes?" 

" Kill Timothy," cried his creator in horror 
at so unnatural a crime. "Why, he is worth 
more than a thousand a year to me! Besides, 
think what the public would say !" 

"Oh, Jack, Jack," cried his interlocutor, 
shaking her head. " has it really come to that?" 
And somehow John Strang felt that he was 
not cutting quite as impressive a figure as he 
would have liked to do before the only woman 
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whose opinion he had ever really prized. It 
was difficult, indeed, for him to remember the 
time, in his youth, when he had not been under 
the influence of Margaret Emsley, as she then 
was ; she had, indeed, been the prime factor in 
the moulding of his character, and the instigator 
of his choice of a career. To her he had dedi- 
cated his first book, and his best, too, albeit it 
did turn out a hopeless frost! Then when 
he found himself on the fair road to fame, she 
had deserted him basely, refusing to become 
his wife when he was at last in a position to 
offer marriage, and wedding soon after herself 
an obscure person about whom Strang knew 
nothing. This, indeed, happened eight years 
ago, but he had never entirely recovered the 
blow to his love and his pride ; and now, after 
the lapse of these long years, through a mere 
chance they were brought face to face once 
more! It was a moment for sentiment, and 
John Strang was by nature a philanderer; but 
the matter-of-fact tone which his companion 
had assumed made it difficult up to this point 
to strike the particular note which would have 
put him at his ease at once. 

" If only you had not deserted me, Mar- 
garet," he returned therefore plaintively, '*!%; 
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is little that I would have cared for the good 
opinion of the world." 

The woman looked straight into his eyes in 
the old direct manner he remembered so well ; 
time had but accentuated the keenness of that 
glance. "No, Jack," she answered; "you 
could never have altered your nature, which 
craves for applause. Do you know why it was 
I felt I could not marry you?" 

"Why indeed," he demanded. 

" It was because 1 was jealous." 

"Jealous! good Heavens, Margaret, jealous 
of whom ?" 

"Of Timothy Pettitoes ! " ^ 

"Of Timothy Pettitoes, my dear girl, are you 
joking ! " 

" Far from it," she answered somewhat wist- 
fully. " Until he appeared upon the scene I 
foolishly flattered myself that your heart was 
entirely mine ; but after he had made his bow 
to the public, and had become an assured 
success, then I realised the power that he pos- 
sessed over you, and that he would all too soon 
metamorphose the promising author into a 
successful tradesman ! You had already sold 
your soul to Timothy Pettitoes, for a mess of 
pottage ! " 
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"A man must live," protested the victim of 
these scathing remarks, " your ideals were 
always so absurdly high ! " 

" Oh, John, the boy who confided his hopes 
and ambitions to me did not think so ! I, a 
girl four years his senior, and who had already 
had to fight the battle of life for myself, making 
but a sorry matter of it likely enough because 
I remained true to those same ideals ! You 
are right, no doubt, that it is belter to have 
a less sensitive conscience if you wish to 
succeed in life. In those days, though, both of us 
believed in ideals. One of us has kept true to 
them, to the best of her ability that is to say, 
and the other — well, which of us is the happier, 
I wonder?" 

" I should have been happier certainly, if 
you had married me, instead of throwing your- 
self away upon " 

" Hush," commanded Mrs. Thomson sternly. 
" I will not have you say that ; my life is more 
obscure than it would otherwise have been 
certainly, but I consider it just as useful and 
not one whit less satisfying. I have found my 
happiness in the love of an honest man and the 
educating of his children. How could I have 
felt secure if I had married you, the progeniKu^^J 
io8 ^^H 
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of Timothy Pettitoes and his numerous suc- 
cessors ! secure in the love of a man with so 
many bastard descendants ? " 

A rustling was heard upon the stairs above 
them ; Mrs. Strang with an attendant cavalier 
peered over the banisters. " Why, there you 
are, John," she cried out shrilly. "Everybody 
upstairs has been asking for you." 

" Indeed, Polly," replied her husband coolly, 
"allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Thomson, 
an old friend of mine." 

Mrs. Strang bowed stiffly. " I will expect 
you upstairs in a few minutes, my dear," she 
remarked addressing the author. Then ignor- 
ing her vis-a-vis altogether she sailed away 
with stately self-importance. 

" Had you not better follow your wife up- 
stairs? " suggested Mrs. Thomson after a 
pause; but John refused to budge; he was 
of an impressionable temperament, and "the 
idea! " had him in its clutches once again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Strang's drive home that even- 
ing was a silent one, but at last the lady's in- 
dignation getting the better of her discretion 
she blurted out : 

" I really cannot think what possessed you 
to-night, John, burying yourself in a corner all 
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the evening with that dowdy little nonentity j 
Mrs. What's-her-name, when there were so 
many interesting people there wishful to make ' 
your acquaintance. Why, there was Sir Thomas 
Brockhurst, the Governor of Homeland; Mr. 
Brtggs, the proprietor of the Stoneyburgh 
Gazette, a most influential paper ; Allan 
Macgregor, the writer ; and Malcolm Ramsay, 
the black-and-white man — a most representa- 
tive collection ! And you nowhere to be found 
the whole time." 

" My dear," answered her husband with that 
expression on his face which always warned 
her that it was better to let the subject drop, 
" my dear, wherever I go nowadays 1 am asked 
to meet 'interesting people.' I am privileged 
to shake hands with ' interesting people ' ; I am 
sick of being made a show of, and I am sick of 
'interesting people,' let it stand at that! Social 
life is supposed to be a relaxation from one's 
business, or if not merely that, at any rate a 
communion of kindred spirits ; but now it seems 
that I am never to be allowed really to enjoy a 
quiet conversation with anybody, never to be 
permitted to get away from business, the weari- 
some business of being a notoriety. To the 
deuce, therefore, with all ' interesting people ' 
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say I ; to-night, for the first time for a long 
while, I was enabled to have a peaceful talk with 
a person who interested me^ and I availed my- 
self of the opportunity, voilcL tout / There is 
nothing more to be said on the subject." 

And for once in her life Mrs. Strang con- 
sidered it wiser to hold her peace ! 



Ill 



THE MANTLE OF SELF- 
SATISFACTION 



I 



Some of us as children, alas I were brought up 
on the old Puritan principles of self-suppression 
and an exaggerated deference to the opinions of 
ourelders; the vital spark of our personalegotism 
was early extinguished by both moral suasion 
and physical force. " Self-praise is no recom- 
mendation," " Humble yourself that you may 
be exalted " : these were the maxims recited 
constantly for the benefit of our youthful ears, 
and as time went on humility grew into a 
habit, a bad habit, from which, in maturity 
even, we could not manage to free ourselves, 
seek though we might to escape its thrall. 
All too late, we discovered that these precepts 
were founded on a fallacy, that these doctrines 
of self-effacement were false — at any rate as a 
workable principle for this world. These rigid, 
old-fashioned maxims for conduct indeed melt 
in the light of the truth, which is that the 
world takes you at your own valuation, and 
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therefore, if you are a wise person and not 
already " sair hodden doon," as the Scotch 
say, you will place that value at a high 
figure. 

The fact is that personal conceit is as 
necessary to our success and well-being as their 
weapons of defence are to the lower animals. 
Unfortunately, however, our well-meaning but 
misguided elders seemed little to realise that 
in breaking the spirit and suppressing the 
self-reliance of the tender and plastic mind of 
the young, they were performing no less than 
a moral mutilation. Shy. self-effacing indi- 
viduals are a burden to themselves and a 
nuisance to their acquaintances ; a conceited 
person, on the other hand, is a universal 
favourite. Pleased with himself, he is naturally 
pleased with the world, and this universal 
good-will reacts upon all who are brought in 
contact with it ; the vain man is usually a bore, 
he is self-conscious and dependent upon your 
opinion of him ; the conceited one, however, 
cares not one straw about anybody's good 
opinion ; he is supremely unconscious, in fact, 
that there could be any but one view of the 
subject, his own I and Is usually an uncom- 
monly genial companion. The popular woman 
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is always self-satisfied ; she never suffers from 
embarrassment, or mauvaise honte, like many of 
her weaker sisters ; wherever she is, as by 
royal right, she assumes the rSlc of the bright 
and particular star of the assembly, the others 
are but present to do her homage ; in the 
comedy of her life she has cast herself for 
the part of " leading lady," and no one has 
the temerity to d ispute this prerogative of 
hers. It is a case of "those can take who 
have the power." Well, she has the power, 
and she maintains it. Sometimes, however, 
rival queens meet, and then the spectators are 
allowed to enjoy a little of the fun ! As in 
other contests, the victory is to the stronger, 
she whose armour of self-satisfaction is the 
more invulnerable. 

My old school-friend Eliza Mayhew is a case 
in point, her progress through life being one 
lengthy record of social triumphs, and yet be- 
yond this asset of inborn, unchecked self-esteem, 
she started with a somewhat severe handicap in 
the race ; her present proud position is indeed 
entirely due to herself alone. The third 
daughter of a family of ten, her father a 
struggling solicitor in a country town ; Eliza 
had few advantages in the way of education, 
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for the poor man had enough to do to pro- 
vide bread and butter for his family, without 
troubling himself greatly about food for iheir 
minds. 

No maxims, however, of self-effacement or 
self-restraint embittered the youth or cramped 
the maturity of these fortunate young persons ; 
whilst "Papa" was at work "Mama," poor 
dear, knitted stockings for the boys, or sat in 
a state of rapt contemplation of the fascinations 
of her offspring ; Eliza's figure, Matilda's gift 
of repartee, &c. Behold, then, my school- 
friend developing into womanhood, her self- 
esteem as intact as in her earliest youth ! 
Apart from this invaluable characteristic, I 
think she could only be described as an average 
girl, a little below the average, in fact, as far as 
learning was concerned, but with a fine pre- 
sence, a musical voice, and a garrulous tongue. 
She married early, and not particularly bril- 
liantly ; but as her husband adores her, and 
lets her have her own way in everything, the 
marriage has turned out very happily. But 
this is where her talent comes in. From 
obscurity she has raised herself and him to 
a position far above what might have been 
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expected on first appearance ; in fact she has 
become the lady of premier importaiKC in the 
society which she adorns, and she took good 
care that it should not be an obscure society by 
any means either. Eliza has made herself the 
fashion, and it is part of the curriculum of every 
masculine addition to her circle to become first 
of all one of the bodyguard surrounding my 
friend. No breath of scandal has, however, 
blown across Eliza's fair fame ; she scatters 
her favours all too broadcast ; or, to put it 
more accurately, she receives so much adula- 
tion from so many, and the return demanded 
by them is so moderate — a smile of approval 
perhaps, or an invitation to dinner — that 
even the most censorious can find no loop- 
hole for condemnation of her conduct, whilst 
as for her husband, he seems thoroughly 
to enjoy the reflected glory of his wife's 
success. 

And how is it that she manages to gain this 
admiration and adulation ? How ts it she 
receives for a smile that which other women 
get but rarely in exchange for all they have to 
give? How indeed, except for the fact that 
she demands admiration from her circle, and 
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insists upon this homage ; she looks upon it as 
her prerogative, and no one has the courage to 
ask the reason why she, more than any other, 
should have this incense burnt at her altar? I 
presume that Eliza may have encountered 
snubs in her lifetime ; but if so, I have never 
heard of such, and they have certainly not 
affected her in the least. Self-satisfaction has 
placed her upon this proud pedestal, and self- 
satisfaction keeps her there ; it has likewise 
acted as a suit of chain armour, to shelter her 
from the weapons of envy, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness that arc lurking there, ever 
sharpened, ready to be plunged into the vul- 
nerable spot of those who have been successful 
beyond their peers. 

Happy the popular woman, happy the man or 
woman who is able to keep his or her self warm 
from the cold blasts of the world wrapped in this 
mantle of self-esteem. Have you talents, they 
shine all tlie brighter for your own appreciation 
of them ; have you none, it matters little, for 
you will be given the credit of many ! Nothing 
succeeds like success, and the world adores the 
successful. You will be admired, quoted, con- 
sulted and respected, you have but to " fork 
out your penny and take in a shilling;" on 
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every hand you form friends and adherents, 
the key to success is held within your grasp. 

The meek may inherit the earth, some day, 
but at present it belongs to you, my self-satisfied 
brothers and sisters ; it is yours, and yours 
alone. 
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1 "TINSEL" ^1 


H Fancy any of us having the temerity to declare ^^H 
H that we do not love tinsel, bright, glittering, ^^H 
" shining tinsel. I believe that those who ^^M 
assure us that this is the case with them- ^^| 
selves are only seeking to gain a reputation for ^^| 
superiority over the vulgar herd who honestly ^^H 
own up to a liking for it ; for of course if you ^^H 
wish to gain the reputation for being a superior ^^H 
person, you must never indulge in any weak- ^^H 
nesses common to the rest of your kind ; what ^^H 
failings you may possess must be quite precious ^^H 
and individual to yourself! ^^M 
But there is really very little doubt that this ^^M 
admiration for tinsel is indigenous to every ^^H 
frankly human breast, the open love of it in our ^^H 
early years being but an index to the passion ^^H 
which reaches its maturity at a later stage of ^^M 
our life ; though for one short period of our ^^B 
existence I believe that we honestly do per- | 
suade ourselves that we have outgrown the J 
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well as the rest of the world, with regard to our 
genuine feelings in the matter. This twinkling, 
gaudy, glorious tinsel we declare, indeed, to 
be tawdry, specious and misguiding ! For 
at this period we are possessed with a desire 
for "the truth," seeking after it with every 
faculty of our minds, and like Pontius Pilate, 
demanding of the universe that it shall give an 
answer to the reiterated question which we ask 
of it. The phase lasts but a short time, a matter 
of six or eight years at the most, roughly speak- 
ing from about the age of seventeen to twenty- 
five ; for though men certainly have been 
known to pursue this phantom of "the truth" 
into later life, such are indeed past praying 
for. Most of us, however, after having failed 
to receive a satisfactory answer early in life to 
the question " What is truth ? " weary of the 
quest, and confine ourselves to facts instead. 
During that happy period of moral adolescence 
we take ourselves and the world very, very 
seriously ; when we go for a jaunt to town, for 
instance, we spend our evenings worshipping at 
the shrine of Ibsen and Bernard Shaw, and 
although the facet which these prophets of the 
truth turn towards us may be disagreeable and 
depressing, what matter that.^ In the pursuit 
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of " the truth " our moral digestions have to ^^^| 
become accustomed to strong meat, Sudermann ^^^| 
and Gorky themselves possessing no power to ^^H 
make us flinch. What is pleasant, seemly, and ^^H 
of good repute we dub hypocritical and conven- ^^H 
tional ; it is the truth, the truth, and nothing ^^H 
but the truth which we clamour for ! crying out ^^H 
for it, indeed, as a babe for a feeding-bottle, ^^^k 
We haunt the newest of new art-exhibitions, or ^^H 
the rooms devoted to the early Italian or ^^H 
Dutch masters in the National Gallery, for ^^H 
with the exception perhaps of Velasquez and ^^H 
Goya, we despise all those works which the ^^H 
intervening centuries have produced ; we will ^^H 
have nothing to say to Raphael and his followers, ^^H 
whose Madonnas were far too pretty to be ^^| 
truthful, we prefer those of Cranach or Toorop. ^^H 
In our love affairs at this period we show our ^^| 
contempt for banality, if we are men, by ^^| 
bestowing our affections upon some spectacled ^^H 
spinster, our senior by many years. Or, if we ^^H 
happen to be of the opposite sex, we worship at ^^H 
the shrine of some elderly and erudite professor, ^^H 
for it is in the wisdom and experience of age ^^H 
B that we hope to Bnd the truth. ^^H 
H By twenty-five or twenty-six, alas ! we have ^^H 
H already ceased to trouble ourselves much about ^^^k 
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llib gnat oBtter of dae trudi. and by^ middle- 
age wc hsTc grown to be jet iDOic mdifierait. 
Then it ts that we take oar ewe ai ^ recreatioo 
at Drury Lane, instead of at the Court Theatre: 
we are no locker sopeiior to payii% a visit to 
the Aiadcmy in season, and we worship at no 
shrine but that of cur own setf- In extreme 
age we become even more flagrantly callous 
with regard to this matter of abstract truth, 
for all we then detnand of existence is that it 
shall offer us some divei^oasdll,aiidso redeem 
us from ourselves ; we desire nol to be made 
to think, but to be saved from the effort 
at reflection. So we seek this consummation 
at the Empire or Earl's Court, and instead of 
accompanying our eldest grandson to the New 
English Art Club, we shall off with the youngest 
to Madame Tussaud's ! An episode which came 
to the writer's hearing may not be amiss here 
to make good the point of her reoiarks. 

Two elderly gentlemen were staying in the 
same house together a few miles out of town, 
and one Saturday they both made the excuse 
to their hostess that they had to go up to town 
on important business. They travelled up 
therefore by the same train, keeping up this 
illusion of business for the edification of each 
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other all the while, and it was not until they 
met in the stalls of the Alhambra that same 
afternoon that each realised what the business 
of the other really was which had brought him 
so precipitously up to town. Tinsel and glitter, 
something to amuse the senses and make no 
demand upon the intelligence — that is what 
we all desire once we have outgrown those 
serious days of youth when we read solid books 
and enjoyed problem plays. This intellectual 
idleness, in fact, grows so rapidly upon us, that 
by the age of thirty, unless we are very careful, 
we find ourselves incapable of digesting litera- 
ture more solid than the daily paper and the 
monthly magazines, or of having our attention 
fixed by anything less flamboyant in its appeal 
than a Gaiety burlesque ! Some of us may 
indeed admit regretfully that we cannot digest 
the books that we once were able to, but I am 
not sure whether we ever make any very heroic 
effort to do so ; rather, indeed, do we not now 
look upon the pursuit of literature as a pleasant 
method of whiling away the time, and from this 
standpoint Rider Haggard is a more satisfactory 
writer than Herbert Spencer, demanding as he 
does a far less intellectual strain on the part of 
his readers. 
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To excite, to amuse, to charm, to take one 
away from oneself and the truth of real life, 
these have now become the prime necessaries of 
existence to most of us, and this is one of 
the reasons why we are all so fond of sparkling, 
scintillating, glittering tinsel, and why we cry 
out to have it displayed before our eyes. 
See it on the dresses of the dancers as they flit 
in mazy cadence to and fro amid the painted 
scenery ; airy and lightsome as swan's down, 
these queens of the ballet pass before our de- 
lighted vision, their little feet twinkling, scarce 
touching the ground as they pirouette across 
the stage. Rainbow-coloured lights play upon 
them from above, but we do not wish to be 
reminded that it is lime-light manipulated by a 
mechanic of soiled exterior any more than 
we want to know the sordid home lives of 
those glittering stage fairies, who scintillate the 
brighter for that lustre from above as it glints 
upon their jewels, spangles, and gleaming eyes. 
As a cluster of stars by night, as the moon- 
beams dancing on the glistening waves, so 
these airy, unsubstantial creatures flit to and 
fro for our delight, and poor indeed are such 
similes to convey the ecstasy with which the 
vision fills our breasts. 
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Then, again, the Parisian Diamond shop in 
Bond Street — what flesh and blood woman can 
pass before it without flattening her nose against 
the window panes ? Or if she be too particular 
about the appearances to do that exactly, she at 
least gives it a long and furtive glance as she 
passes it by. Of course we all disapprove of 
artificial diamonds, naturally, especially if we 
call afford real ones, but still there is something 
very entrancing to the eye about these flashing 
gems ; they tempt us in spite of ourselves, so 
bright, so alluring as they are — only tinsel, of 
course, but then what woman can resist their 
glow ? 

At one period the annual Pantomime was an 
entertainment for the amusement of children 
pure and simple, good hearty rollicking fun, 
with only a very charming touch of tinsel in the 
shape of Columbine ; but unfortunately for the 
little ones, the claims of this bright alluring stuff 
in time overwhelmed those of the dear funny 
Clown and the good old Pantaloon, and it was 
then that at the mere hint of its glitter, the stall 
and the boxes and the circle became filled, not 
with children any longer, but with the immacu- 
late shirt-fronts and the dazzling white shoulders 
of their elders ; whilst here and there only a Utile 
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bright head might be espied peering wistfully 
between this phalanx of adult backs. Poor 
child, the glitter and light of the tinsel displayed 
on the stage made its eyes blink and water, but 
reminded it for all that of what it had been told 
of fairies and bright angels ; perhaps its elders 
in the white shirt-fronts were reminded of 
angels too— I cannot say. 

Yet if one did but realise the havoc created 
in so many breasts by this mad passion for 
tinsel which possesses us all, the price indeed 
men and women will pay for it, selling health, 
peace of mind, good repute, and honour even, to 
obtain it, that thought were sufficient to make 
even an everyday woman turn moralist, which 
is the very last character she wishes to appear 
in. But then, why do not the priests and re- 
formers set their faces against the thing, and 
show us that this fine and gaudy stuff, so pleasing 
to the eye, holds nothing that really satisfies or 
benefits the soul of man ; that the desire for it 
is unworthy and miserable, the possession of it 
an eternal disappointment little worth risking 
one's peace of mind to obtain ? Why, indeed, 
do they not make tinsel the whole burden and 
motive of their propaganda and shame us out 
of such a tawdry love ? 
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Why indeed! unless perhaps, that they too 
feel something of a shamefaced desire for it 
themselves, this twinkling, eye-deluding, falla- 
cious tinsel, and thus it happens that fellow- 
feeling makes them wondrous kind. (This last 
period seems to smack too much of the minor 
moralist ; can it be that he too has adopted 
tinsel as his text ? In that case let us hurry on 
to the peroration and forget, if possible, that it 
has all been said a hundred times before !) 

Truth is indeed present everywhere, but like 
charity it vaunteth not itself ; it is silent, seemly, 
and unobtrusive, revealing itself only when 
sought ; but tinsel is ever with us also, and it is 
blatant, intoxicating, and eye-compelling, invites 
that it shall be sought, commands interest and 
attention, and carries us away by the very 
obviousness of its charm and the directness of 
its appeal. It throws its glittering baubles into 
the air, and men rush and scramble to possess 
themselves of these as children do for soap 
bubbles ; they fight and snatch to obtain for 
themselves the iridescent, rainbow-coloured 
things, and when one seems to be at last 
secured — it disappears into nothingness, like 
the bubble of soap in the hands of a little child. 

The love of tinsel, what a splendid subject i* 
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is to tilt against ; and the world without tinsel, 
what a fine excellent virtuous world it would 
be, to be sure, and heavens, oh how dull t All 
praise, therefore, to tinsel. Who, indeed, except 
crabbed moralists, would ever wish to see a 
world without it? The first thing to attract 
our infantile sight is its mendacious glitter 
and sheen, and it is, too, the last thing which 
brings a light to the bleared eyes of age. The 
passion for it continues to dwell within us from 
the cradle to the grave. 
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VENUS TURNS HER BACK ^| 


Not so very long ago the subject uppermost in ^^H 
everybody's mind was that of a certain picture, ^^H 
which had been acquired by the nation at a ^^H 
figure sufficient to intoxicate the imaginations ^^H 
of the very sanest among us. After blushing ^^M 
unseen for many generations in a private collec- ^^H 
tion, "the world forgetting, by the world forgot," ^^H 
it was unearthed and dragged forth into the ^^H 
glaring light of publicity ; it came on the ^^H 
market, as the saying is, and for one hideous ^^H 
moment it was surmised that it might pass ^^M 
over to the United States, a nation with a ^^H 
habit of annexing most of our "old masters" ^^H 

■ and young dukes. The old country, however, ^^H 
m for once in a way, came nobly up to the scratch, ^^M 

and bought the picture in, at the price of ^^1 

_;^45,ooo; only think of it, think of giving 1 

that sum for a work of art not more than about ^^m 

K seven feet by four in dimension ! ^^H 

H Then commenced one of those periods of mag- ^^M 

■ nificent enthusiasm, to which our usually stolid ^^M 

L J 
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nation occasionally gives way ; nothing else but 
the picture was either written or thought about — 
and the daily papers became almost hysterical 
in their attempts to vie with each other in the 
extravagance of the hyperboles they lavished 
upon the subject ; but whether the excitement 
thus provoked in them was due to pure esthetic 
admiration or other yet more subtle causes, it 
is impossible to ascertain ! Suffice it to say, 
that one could not open one's morning journal 
without the eye being immediately caught by 
some reference to the picture ; a leading article, 
a criticism, or perhaps a letter to the editor 
from one in authority, descanting upon its 
beauties, or quibbling about its money value. 
The Parliamentary news was curtailed to 
give these effusions space, the murders and 
divorces stowed away into odd corners ; the 
picture, the picture was the thing, and nothing 
but the picture was worth any consideration 
whatsoever. The title was continually being 
brought before one's notice on the boards out- 
side the little paper shops, or shouted out from 
the mouths of the ragged newsvendors of the 
streets ; and yet our enemies will still declare 
that we are not an artistic nation — why, 
Magersfontein was nothing to it I 
13" 
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Not to be behindhand, the illustrated maga- 
zines produced the masterpiece in black and 
white, the shop windows were filled with photo- 
graphs of the same, it appeared upon picture 
post-cards which vied in popularity with those 
of Cabinet Ministers, stage beauties, and the 
winner of the last Grand National ; and surely 
it will be agreed that to be produced upon a 
picture post-card is indeed the crowning proof 
of a universal celebrity ! 

Finally the picture was taken upon a trium- 
phant progress through the country, bringing 
sweetness and light for a matter of three days 
apiece to a limited number of favoured towns 
before becoming permanently located in one of 
our national galleries, where in future it would 
probably enjoy a well-earned rest after its ab- 
normal triumph. Its advent in these boroughs 
was of course preceded by llaming posters, 
carried on the backs of sandwich men, where its 
glories were retailed in language almost equal in 
its display of imaginative power to that which 
heralds any of the square mile masterpieces de- 
picting sacred subjects of which there has been 
so large an output in the last twenty years, and 
which are surely in themselves a sufficient answer 
to the question so often and earnestly put for- 
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ward, "Are we growing less religious? " If the 
size of the picture in question and the number of 
figures displayed on it were insignificant in com- 
parison with those boasted by those other great 
works of art, that was only the more reason for 
making the most of the price paid for it, and 
so it was that the sum of forty-five thousand 
pounds became fixed in the minds of many to 
whom abstract beauty meant little, but a definite 
figure much. " The greatest masterpiece in 
the world, the greatest price paid for genera- 
tions, so walk up, ladies and gentlemen, walk 
up and fork out your shillings ! Only a shilling 
to view that which has cost the nation forty-five 
thousand pounds ; the one and only chance of 
seeing it!" &c., &c., in the approved style of 
the immortal Mrs. Jarley. 

At last it came to our town, and of course we 
all flocked to do it homage ; not to have heard of 
it indeed would have been impossible, unless, 
like Rip Van Winkle, one had been sleeping 
for the last seven weeks, or had just newly 
disembarked from a sailing tour round the 
world ; whilst not to be excited about it would 
have argued an inexcusable lack of interest in 
the nation's expenditure, as well as a boorish 
indifference to its artistic possessions ; and not 
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but a most hardened Philistine would dare to 
admit such an attitude in these intelligent and 
aesthetic days. Then what a boon it was to us 
all in the matter of providing us with a subject 
for conversation at tea and dinner parties, for 
we no longer had any need to ask our partner 
whether he had read Marie Corelli's latest book, 
or seen Beerbohm Tree? The picture and the 
price of it put these perennial subjects into the 
shade ; and whilst practical men would vie 
with each other in quoting from memory prices 
which had in their recollection been paid for 
works of art, travelled persons were provoked 
into cataloguing the various European galleries 
they had visited. Thanks to the halfpenny 
press, everybody was enabled to express some 
view on the subject, and there was in fact a 
wonderful unanimity of critical acumen exhi- 
bited whenever the subject came under discus- 
sion ; for the mere layman was enabled to talk 
as learnedly upon it as the professor who had 
made the history of art his life study. 

In the particular gallery at which the 

picture was on view, one's eye was led up to it 

^ through a long vista of rooms, so that one was 

^K enabled to catch a glimpse of its general scheme 

H from quite a distance, and above the heads 

l 
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of the crowd which circulated below, or stood 
in paralysed amazement before that which 
the country had seen fit to purchase for — what 
was the sum again ? Forty-five thousand 
pounds ; it does indeed require some effort to 
realise that figure. 

A stout person of forcible individuality 
bustled along through the intervening rooms, 
and planted herself in front of the work 
of art. " Well," she remarked in a sten- 
torian voice to an apologetic friend, who 
followed close on her heels. " Well, if that is 
the thing that all this fuss is about, I cannot 
say it is to my taste at all. Why, my dear, 1 
do not consider it even seemly ! " The friend 
thus addressed looked furtively at the picture 
and then furtively round at the spectators. " I 
quite agree with you," she answered below her 
breath, " so very unclothed, so very French ! 
He was French was he not, the artist ? Oh, 
I thought you said so; well, at any rate, I 
fear he must have fallen under French in- 
fluences." 

A humorist of cockney origin, after staring 

open-mouthed for some instants at the picture, 

allowed his feelings to burst forth in a hearty 

guffaw. '■ Just ask the lidy to turn round," he 
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requested of his pal, "so as we can 'ave a 
squint at 'er fice." For Venus was turning her 
back ! 

I seated myself in front of the subject thus 
criticised, and soon forgot the spectators and 
everything else in the gallery, so absorbed was 
I in the contemplation of the soul of beauty 
materialised on canvas for our delight. Puffing 
and advertisement had done their best to 
vulgarise it, but there are two things, thank 
Heaven, that can never be vulgarised — beauty 
and truth. The crowd melted and faded into 
nothingness, and we were alone together, the 
picture and 1. And as I gazed upon it, the 
figure moved and rose and turned itself about, 
and I perceived the face of the goddess herself 
in all her gracious loveliness ! The soft and 
dewy lips opened, parting as if in speech, and 
the words which fell therefrom were as the 
cadence from luted music strung. " Tell them," 
she murmured, " that to those to whom it is 
given to perceive beauty, howsoever, where- 
soever, to them alone shall be vouchsafed the 
sight of Aphrodite face to face! Beauty does 
not reveal herself in part." And as \ sat there 
spell-bound, the picture was as it had been, and 
the crowd ever circulating below! 
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And a feeling of irritation possessed the spec- 
tators, for they felt instinctively that something 
was denied them, something which they could 
not understand ! And the more they looked 
the less they comprehended, muttering amongst 
themselves that there was really nothing in the 
picture, and it was a shameful waste of the 
public money ! And so saying they departed, 
impatient and unsatisfied, and others came, 
more and more of them — but Venus still 
turned her back. 







A PARABLE FOR THE EDIFICA- 
TION OF THE OPPOSITE SEX 

Man awoke from the sleep of the ages to dis- 
cover a creature beside him like unto himself, 
but more tenderly fashioned, and man asked of 
his gods: "What is this creature?" and the 
gods answered : " She is thy mate ! " Then 
the man communed with himself, and considered 
thus : " This creature, albeit small and slender, 
seems strong and lithe of limb. I will make 
her my beast of burden." And he did even as 
he said he would, and the two went forth to- 
gether. But as they journeyed on their way, 
the woman's feet lagged behind, her back 
became hunched and deformed, her limbs 
trembled, whilst her face grew furrowed, 
seamed, and hideous to look upon, so that the 
man turned away from her in disappointment 
and dismay. 

He turned himself away from her and lay in 
sleep once more. When he awoke again, he 
found the woman standing beside him, in 
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appearance even as she had been at the first, 
and the man demanded of his gods : " What 
is this creature that you have given to me ? " 
and the gods answered: "She is thy mate." 
Then said the man to himself : " She is soft and 
fair to look upon. I will deck her with beads 
and shells, and she shall be my toy." And he 
did even as he said he would. But the woman 
waxed pulpous and loathly, her eyes became as 
those of a beast, whilst from her fleshy lips came 
ever the cry " Give, give," so that the man 
sickened of the sight of her and turned away 
in disgust. 

And once more he slept and awoke from 
slumber to find the woman at his side, fair and 
fresh again as in the beginning, and he cried 
aloud to his gods : " Who, then, is this whom 
you have given to me ?" and the gods answered : 
" She is thy mate." Then the man communed 
thus with himself: "Evidently she is not 
intended to be a beast of burden, neither for to 
be my plaything ; what then can the object of 
her existence be at all.-' Well, at any rale she 
is here, and I must make the best of her. We 
will sojourn together side by side, and her feet 
being frail 1 will help her over the rough places ; 
together we will share the burden of the day, 
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together the calm and repose of the evening, 
mutually cheering each other we will journey 
forth along the road." And the man did even 
as he said he would, and he and the woman 
went forth together. And the man marvelled 
that as they pursued their way, the steps of the 
woman beside him became lighter, ever lighter, 
whilst her stature grew in height and her form 
in beauty. He marvelled at it exceedingly, 
wondering that she became not in due course 
worn or gross to look upon. And at last he 
put the question to her, and the lips of the 
woman were unlocked, and thus she made 
answer : 

" Know, then, O my companion and friend, 
that when thou didst treat me as a beast of 
burden, I became even as a beast of burden, 
spiritless, and when thou didst treat me as a 
thing of pleasure, I became as a thing of 
pleasure, soulless ; but now am I grown to the 
whole stature of my womanhood, for now at 
last, at last, thou hast made me thy mate ! " 



THE MAN WHO WISHED 
TO SEE 



There lived a certain man once who was 
obsessed by one great desire in life, and that 
was to increase his power of vision ; for when 
he looked around him and saw the earth so 
fair and so full of interest, offering enjoy- 
ment to the eyes and the mind, he argued thus 
with himself: " If, even with my obtuse vision, 
I am enabled to see so much of the loveliness 
which surroundeth me, how far more intense 
would be the pleasure I should derive if 
only my sight were clearer, and I were 
thus permitted to view that which has so far 
been denied to the eyes of mankind." And he 
prayed, therefore, that the strength of his sight 
might be increased. And as well as praying, . 
he ever strove to practise and enlarge his power 
of vision. 

And it came about that his eyesight waxed 
clearer and more acute, so that the desire of 
his life was in process of being granted. For 
M3 
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now, indeed, was he permitted to see tliat which 
had been denied to his fellow men. Did his 
eyes but ahght upon a blossom, he was enabled 
by the intensity of their power to see beyond 
the glowing hues of the velvet petals, even into 
the very golden heart of the calyx, where secure 
and secret lay tlie promise of an eternal renewal ; 
and the man said unto himself, " The mystery 
of Hfe is indeed wondrous and strange, oh that 
I could but see more." 

When communing with other men, this sight 
of his enabled him to get beyond the covering 
of fleshy tissue with which they were enveloped, 
and to view the nerve threads which agitated 
the body, and below them again to the bony 
structures which kept the frame erect ; and the 
man said unto himself: "What a wondrous 
piece of mechanism is this himan form, how 
interesting to see the workings of the springs 
which agitate it ; oh that I might be permitted 
to see yet more clearly," and he prayed for a 
vision keener and ever yet more keen. 

But a terrible nemesis lay in store for the 
man who thus presumptuously desired to possess 
a vision clearer than it is ordained that any son 
of man shall enjoy ; for so intense did his sight , 
at last become, so clear, so penetrating, and sa_^^B 
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unflinching, that did he but examine a blossom, 
he saw no longer only its bright and curled 
petals, its golden heart and sepals, but he saw 
also the myriads and myriads of parasites at 
work unceasingly, unresting, devouring and 
undermining the life of that flower. And when 
he looked at his fellow-men he beheld not only 
the fair and comely envelope of flesh, the 
nervous system and the bones which supported 
the frame in gracious symmetry, but he espied 
that in every nerve cell and tissue lurked the 
germs of disease and death ; ever ready to 
pounce and destroy, and furtively under- 
mine the beauty and health of the body, 
penetrating even to the very marrow of the 
bony structures, and rotting that which con- 
stituted the very essence of the man. He saw 
these foul germs at work even in the fresh soft 
cheeks of a young girl, or upon the dewy lips 
of a little child. Beauty had disappeared from 
the earth, for in the fresh young blades of corn 
as they pushed upwards through the brown 
earth to spread themselves in the light of the 
sun, he saw that there also, in their young 
green shoots, lurked the harbingers of death 
and destruction. 

Existence became to him as some obscene 
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phenomenon, a hideous nightmare, where life 
preyed upon life, where fair became foul, and 
that which was gracious and good to look upon 
ever in process of being metamorphosed into 
something which would " make men tremble 
who seldom weep." The world became one 
vast charnel-house to that man, so that he 
closed his eyes in the vain hope of getting 
away from the hideous spectacle. But his 
vision pierced through the thin veil of the eye- 
lids, so that he still beheld the carnival of death 
and corruption which continually went forward, 
and he found neither rest nor escape there- 
from ! 

And the last state of that man was worse than 
the first. For the final scene of his life was 
enacted within the padded walls of a lunatic 
asylum, dashing his head against the walls, 
and crying aloud to his God to strike him 
blind. 

Thus was he punished for the presumption 
of wishing to see more than it is ordained that 
men shall do. For it is indeed not meet that 
any human being should desire to penetrate 
beyond the fair outer covering of life, nor seek 
to unveil those mysteries which are mercifully 
hidden from our vision. Our eyes are indeed 
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veiled lest they see too clearly, and their 
possessor end his days as did that victim of a 
too penetrating sight It is best to be content 
with viewing life from the outside, for dismay 
and horror, disillusion and disgust, are the por- 
tion of him who strives to see beyond. The 
happiest man, indeed, is he whose vision is the 
most obtuse. 
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■ "CHEAP, EXCEEDINGLY ^M 
1 CHEAP" ^1 


H A LITTLE boy ran up to his mother one day ^^M 

* and taking her face between his chubby ^^M 

hands, cried out in the exuberance of his ^^H 

childish affection. " Oh, what a sweet kind ^^H 

mummy you are, and so cheap, so exceedingly ^^H 

cheap." ^^H 

The mother, somewhat taken aback by the ^^M 

formula his love expressed itself in, demanded ^^M 

to know what he meant by describing her as ^^M 

cheap, exceedingly cheap ; and it then trans- ^^H 

pired that whenever Nana made a purchase up ^^H 

town, and brought it home with her, she and ^^H 

Mary, the under-nurse, would both exclaim as ^^H 

with one voice, " Oh, how lovely ! so cheap, so ^^M 

exceedingly cheap." His mother being tickled ^^H 

at the idea of this recommendation being con- ^^H 

_ sidered applicable to a much-loved parent, told ^^H 

■ her husband about the quaint compliment their ^^H 

H little boy had paid to her, and the expression ^^H 

H became quite a by-word in the family circle ; ^^H 



as long as it was confined to the d 
where everybody knew its orij 
cance ; but the worst of falling ii 
using a certain catchword like 
grows upon one to such an e 
expression sometimes slips ou 
through one's lips at awkward 
when it might very well create a 
sion. For instance, one day this 
and her husband were asked t 
which some of their friends wei 
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"Cheap, Exceedingly Cheap" 

and there were real black slaves from the Congo, 
and real soldiers from Bisley, a real crown and 
sceptre (the regalia of Scotland, loaned for the^ 
occasion), and real elephants (oh dear ! exceed- 
ingly dear !) In fact, everything was real except 
the calves of the actor's legs, and his nose, and 
his wig, and his voice and manner ; these were 
indeed so far removed from the real Vivian 
Reynolds (or from Hamilcar either, for the 
matter of that), that everybody exclaimed with 
one voice, it could be nobody but Vivian Rey- 
nolds, for he was got up to look so amazingly 
unlike himself I And afterwards at supper our 
party were comparing notes with each other upon 
the piece in question. They heaped Pelion upon 
Ossa in the exuberance of their enthusiasm ; but 
it remained for our friend to put the final touch 
to this outburst of adulation ; for when she was 
asked her opinion about the play, and all the 
adjectives in the English dictionary seemed to 
have been already exhausted by the rest of the 
company, she remarked, nervously anxious, of 
course, not to be behindhand in the general 
acclamation, " Really, I cannot say more than 
the rest of you have already done about 
Vivian Reynolds ; his methods as an actor and 
stage-manager are marvellous, and as Sonny 
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not considered a compliment in ordinary 
parlance to describe a person or a thing as 
being ' cheap.' " 

His wife was silent for a few moments, as if 
engaged in deep thought ; and then she an- 
swered slowly, " Well, Fred, I am not so sure 
about that ; in fact I believe that Sonny has 
only been a little ahead of his time in applying 
the expression ' exceedingly cheap ' to that which 
he most cherishes ; language and metaphors 
are surely the outcome of a nation's feelings, 
and what is a term of opprobrium in one gener- 
ation may become one of admiration in the 
succeeding century. The word 'sensibility, 
for instance, a few decades back was constantly 
on the lips of our great-grandparents ; nowa- 
days, however, we scarcely understand exactly 
what it is intended to express, for the quality 
itself has died a natural death with the course 
of years. The word amour in French, again, 
holds a very different significance from our 
English word 'love,' and that too is but an 
inadequate rendering of the German die Hebe, 
which we try, somewhat clumsily indeed, to 
express by ' charity,' robbing it of its warmth, 
and making it formal, well-organised and 
respectable in the translation. The truth 
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of it is that words are plastic creatures, which 
lake the impression of the lips which form them, 
and their significance therefore alters with the 
age or the nation by which they are used. 
Now what quality is it that this twentieth 
century of ours worships more than anything 
else ? why, cheapness, of course ; it clamours for 
cheapness in every department, cheap clothes, 
cheap books, cheap travelling, cheap sentiment. 
We desire to get our information cheaply, and 
our fame cheaply ; other periods may have 
held different ideals, and have had other catch- 
words, but cheapness Is the quality which the 
English hold dearest to-day. In past times no 
doubt our ancestors may have liked a thing 
for its rarity and fineness, because of its being 
choice, elegant, out of the common, because 
thought and care were apparent in its work- 
manship ; and so the adjectives which expressed 
those virtues became synonymous with love 
and admiration. Now, however, such words 
have become an anachronism, reminiscent only 
of poor dead effete qualities, about which nobody 
ever troubles ; but cheapness, on the other hand, 
that is indeed a living, breathing word, whose 
cadence brings a glow to the breast of the least 
enthusiastic among us. Far, therefore, from 
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using the word as a means of expressing disap- 
probation, what, indeed, can be greater praise 
than to compare a person or a thing with that 
which we consider to be the finest characteristic 
which anything can possess ; with the quality 
which has indeed become the obsession of our 
minds and the idol of our generation, 

" In future Sonny's exclamation will be 
understood in its right sense, as being the most 
superlative praise it is possible to bestow, and 
instead of looking askance when it is applied to 
themselves, the ambition of everybody will be 
to earn the reputation that they are 'cheap, 
exceedingly cheap ' 1 " 




A BEVY OF WOMEN 



It was really a most charming picture, and of 
large dimensions too, for it must have been 
fully twelve feet by nine, and seemed to fill 
up the greater part of the wall of the room. 
Gracious, dainty female figures, in costumes 
considerably airy, jostled each other in sweet 
contest, each trying to secure for herself the 
attention of the little god of love, as he mis- 
chievously evaded the outstretched arms of 
this band of followers. " Well, and what do 
you think of it ? " I demanded of my com- 
panion. Hescrewed up his shrewd, short-sighted 
eyes, and, peering into the canvas, asked in 
return : " What do you say they are doing, 
those fair ladies? oh, I see, running after Mr. 
B.," mentioning the artist's name who had 
painted it. "No, not Mr. B.," I protested. 
" Mr. B. is a most correct person ; nothing would 
induce him to exhibit himself in so scanty a 
costume as a blue ribbon ; no, it is CupJd, the 
god of love, after whom they are all straining. 
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It is an allegory on canvas." "Oh, I see^^^^| 
murmured my companion, "my mistake; I 
thought it was Mr. B." 

" But you have not told me what you think of 
the picture," I repeated somewhat impatiently, 
because I wanted to get his opinion upon it, 
having indeed a sneaking hking for it myself, 
and yet feeling somehow that this astute critic 
might wean me from my fancy by assuring me 
that it was not art ; thus might I be saved from 
the awful solecism of admiring the wrong thing ! 
However, I could get no satisfaction out of 
him on this occasion, for all he did was to echo 
my question dreamily, half to himself, " What 
do I think of the picture ; what do I think of 
the picture ? " Then, rousing himself suddenly, 
he made this amazing statement : "Oh, never 
mind what I think of the picture, but I will tell 
you what I think of the artist. Mr. B. is a 
polygamist ! " ^^1 

I was quite shocked by this assertion ; baa^^l 
sides, I knew that it was not true. Mr, B. was 
a friend of mine, and a man whose family life 
was above suspicion ; and what did this un- 
sociable old bear at my side know about his 
private concerns anyway ? I demanded there- 
fore sternly what he meant by taking a person's jj 
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character away in this manner. But he refused 
to retract what he had said, explaining that a 
man who could depict women in a bevy must 
think of women in a bevy, and that Mr. B. was 
therefore a polygamist by instinct if not in fact ! 
I told him that it was a horrible and unfair 
deduction to draw from so beautiful and refined 
a work of art as the one before us, but I did not 
impress him in the least, for his clever eyes only 
twinkled the brighter as he reiterated, "Women 
in a bevy, women in a bevy ; the man is a 
polygamist, take my word for it. Any man who 
depicts women in a mass, flock, bevy, or even 
angelic sisterhood, what you will, loves women 
but not woman, has never studied one woman, 
has never known one woman, has never adored 
one woman ; to know women is not to know 
woman, humph ! " And so saying, he marched 



Well, he was a man full of whimsies and 
cranks, this old friend of mine, and when he 
took an idea into his head there was no arguing 
him out of it ; but his deductions were not often 
of as startling a nature as in this particular 
instance, and I considered that he was really 
grossly unfair to Mr. B., and must indeed 
possess some personal animus against the 
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painter to put so strange a construction upon 
so innocuous a subject as the picture under 
discussion. Some while afterwards, however, 
as I was skimming the pages of one of the six- 
penny magazines, my eye was caught by a 
groupwhich represented awell-known comedian, 
encircled by a bevy of stars of the theatrical 
firmament, the bright eyes of one and all of this 
lovely sisterhood being fixed in open admira- 
tion upon the expressive countenance of Mr. A. 
the actor himself. He, good man, was conscien- 
tiouslydoing his best to divide hisfavours equally 
amongst the lot, but alas! as Sam Weller re- 
marked upon a celebrated occasion, the " human 
eye has its limitations," and so also, it would 
appear, has the human arm. And as I studied 
the contours of these fair adorers at the shrine 
of Mr. A., how came it about that suddenly my 
mind reverted to the conversation I had held 
with my friend beneath the picture of Mr. B., 
and why did my eyes play me the queer trick 
of making me think for a moment that I was 
looking at a presentment of that same picture ? 
This photograph, indeed, was no more than a 
vulgar representation of a rather vulgar sub- 
ject, inspired by a rather vulgar point of 
view, and what could it have in common 
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with that other fanciful work which I had 
so much admired ; what indeed ? and yet — 
why had that idea about a " bevy " ever been 
put into my head, and having been put there, 
why did it stick ? " The man who considers 
woman in a flock, bevy, mass, or even angelic 
sisterhood has never studied one woman, has 
never known one woman, has never loved one 
woman ; to know women is not to know woman." 
Oh, my old friend, perhaps there was something 
in your criticism after all, for no doubt to the true 
lover it is in his Chloe that he sees all women; 
he does not find in every woman a Chloe. 

The polygamous instinct is, however, so 
common, so universal, the average man's point 
of view with regard to the opposite sex so 
absolutely similar to that of M r. A. the 
comedian, if not of Mr. B. the artist, that it 
would surprise one to find it otherwise. Most 
women indeed are quite content to be con- 
sidered in a bevy, or admired in a bevy, for 
they have early become inculcated with the 
idea that men are Grand Turks at heart, and it 
comes with quite a shock of surprise therefore to 

I hear any adverse comment upon the popular 
point of view. 
After all, it is little to be wondered at, con- 
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at the fair nopicnts of dus dnrided 
* hoeHj y ; haw die pleas y ip-Mo^e ra caser for 
stesaada j^y^n*^ of women aie to be 
B every haad. Consifler die bevy of 
s SBit&^ at diein frnm die photographers' 
windows ; and die bevy of diarmers in the 
flhstrated magazines, the bevy of fair faces 
upon cbocajatc boxes, and die bevy of bir 
fonns upon die penny packet of wax matches 
iriiich tbey buj-. Then the " summer giri " 
and the "winter giH," and the " Gaiety girl," 
and the "artist's model," and the "Gibson 
girl" Oh dear, what a bevy of girls there 
are, to be sure ! and how could one be so un- 
reasonable as to expect a mere man to refrain 
from admiring them one and all? 

No, my dear old friend, woman may be a 
selhsh and unreasonable animal, but she is not 
quite so selfish and unreasonable as that ; and so 
long as she is able to secure some little corner 
in a man's heart, she knows better than to com- 
plain that the place is crowded! 
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A CERTAIN shock of Surprise, I imagine, invari- 
ably accompanies the realisation that one has 
arrived at middle age, or old age, as the case 
may be. Our life drifts along so quietly, the 
chEinge from one period to another takes place 
so imperceptibly, that it is usually more through 
some accident, some careless remark dropped 
by another person, that we become aware of the 
fact that time, whilst busy with our contem- 
poraries, has not forgotten us either, and has 
been all the while imprinting his sign manual 
upon our form and countenance. 

The other day my young people were looking 
out some family portraits to send to friends 
abroad, and not finding one of their mother 
amongst the various drawers and albums they 
were investigating, begged that I should try to 
produce one from my own stock of treasures 
It was a long time since I had been photo- 
graphed, certainly, for really, with a growing 
£d household expenses, one has not the 
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money to spend on such vanities, so that I had 
some difficulty in discovering any such thing as 
a counterfeit presentment of myself. At last, 
however, I unearthed one, taken, I remember, 
just before I became engaged to be married, 
and brought it along in triumph for the children 
to see. There was a momentary pause as they 
looked at it, and then Marjorie, my eldest, 
blurted out, " But, mother, this can never have 
been you?" "Why. of course it was," I 
answered, somewhat nettled ; " it was con- 
sidered very like me, too." " It is not a bit 
like you now," retorted the ruthless critic 
"You are really just as nice, mother dear," 
was my son's diplomatic comment; "but you 
are a little different to look at now, you must 
own that." And I, who, whenever I had thought 
about my appearance at all, had invariably 
conjured up a vision of the individual in the 
photograph ! 

Of course I knew that my waist measuremi 
had altered somewhat, and that my hair did not 
form such a voluminous coil as it had done a 
few years back, but that I had altered out of 
all recognition, that was indeed a revelation, and 
no very pleasing one either ! The children, all 
unconscious of dispelling a fond illusion, ran oS 
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into the garden, and I was left to my own reflec- 
tions. Soon, however, my brother lounged in. 
Tom is rather younger than I am, and is an 
unattached man ; he has lately been making a 
trip round the world, and is never weary of de- 
scanting upon what he saw then. Spying the 
rejected photograph upon a table at my side, 
he picked it up and remarked airily, " Put on a 
bit of flesh since this was taken, eh, sis? It 
reminds me, however, that I saw an old flame 
of yours when I was at Valparaiso. He had 
this photograph of you on his study mantelpiece, 
and began asking no end of questions about 
you when I dined with him." And so there was 
still some one living who thought of me in the 
same old manner that until to-day I had thought 
of myself! Well, at any rate there was a grain 
of consolation to be found in the thought. Tom 
continued: "Good old Charlie Frazer, he tvas 
gone on you at one time ! However, he has 
got a wife of his own at last, quite a young girl, 
cannot be more than twenty now; they have 
been married just two years. She professed to 
- be terribly jealous of you too," he continued, 
■ ' and threatened Charlie that she would burn 
B the photograph of her rival ! " A girl of twenty 
M being jealous of me! What would Marjorie 
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say if she heard? " I am afraid she would not 
recognise the original if she saw her," I 
replied somewhat ruefully; "her rival exists 
no more ! " "Oh, 1 don't know," replied the 
comforter; " you are really a very well-preserved 
woman still. Remember that you have got a 
girl of seventeen." Yes, certainly it was time to 
remember the fact and realise that middle age 
had me in its clutches. Tom and I chatted a 
little longer, but all his information regarding 
foreign parts failed to take my mind from brood- 
ing upon the revelation I had that afternoon 
received. 

After tea I retired lo my room and had a 
long look at myself in the glass. Now. it is 
a funny thing that I should have looked in the 
mirror three or four times every day for the 
last sixteen years, and never seen myself as I 
really was until to-day, but that is the fact. 
Now I studied my countenance attentively. 
It was scored over by smalt irregular lines 
like a railway map — odd that 1 had not noticed 
them before! The hair too had a glint of 
some shade that was unfamiliar. 1 had been 
accustomed to consider my hair of a ruddy- 
brown tinge ; now — why, goodness me ! in some 
lights it might almost be described as — ah well, 
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grey hairs are at least dignified, but somehow 
I did not realise that 1 had come to that. 
There was a bulginess under the eye and a 
flabbiness about the chin. I had always been 
plump in the face, but never before had I 
noticed that horrid little tell-tale indentation 
between the chin proper and that other super- 
fluous adipose deposit, indelible record of the 
passage of time. Then this white chiffon 
blouse I was wearing ! Far too frivolous 
altogether for a grey-haired woman ; I would 
have it cut down for Marjorie. Well, the 
revelation had come at last, and I must face 
up to it ; the follies of youth and the recol- 
lections of those follies must be done away with 
once and for ever. 

I opened my wardrobe and took therefrom a 
locked tin box, the only little secret I had ever 
kept from my husband. It contained souvenirs 
of that girl in the photograph — Valentines, ball 
programmes, such-like idle follies. I undid the 
ribbons which bound them, red, green, blue, 
and orange, and sheet by sheet consigned 
cards, letters and programmes to the flames of 
my bedroom fire. There were photographs too, 
which I had incarcerated herein, by reason of 
the disparaging remarks made by my good 
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maak m liie cek^ li;^ of oor married life, for 
I Ad BoC Bse ID hear m^ old friends coostantly 
p cfcji«i Id as ** duse h o uw d ei s ! " Of course. 
ax tbe sa»e tine I faad maAa the stipulation 
that he ihuuiJ faarn the ptctures of all his old 
iEcwise ! Bcazeo-faced things, 
K of Aem ! WeO. wdl. here goes into tbe 
s wkfa dw lot of them ; tbey are middle- 
aged men dienBeives, widi ^milies of their 
own nowadays. Yes, drey were fun, those 
old days ; but " time turns tbe old daj's to 
derision, our loves into cocpses or wives." My 
married life had been a supremely happy one, 
but it did amuse me sometimes to spend half 
an hour with the old loves — that is to say, with 
their counterfeit presentments, bien ensendu ! 
But then, suppose Marjorie were to catch me at 
it ; young giris are so severe on their mammas ! 
Just as the last letter was being consumed 
by the flames, a knock came at the door, and, 
without waiting for a reply, my husband en- 
tered the room. " Hello, old woman, and 
what are you doing with yourself? Why, 
your face is quite flushed ; you have been 
silting too near the fire." 1 lo<jked at him and 
remarked seriously, " I have just been saying 
good-bye to youth, Fred." He burst 
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laughing. " Why, goodness gracious, old lady," 
he cried out cheerily, "I thought you and I 
had done that ages ago ! " 

Still it is no joke this saying good-bye to 
one's youth, and if a happily married woman 
with any number of consolations and resources 
flinches when it comes to facing the unadorned 
fact that she is not so young as she once was. 
how much harder must it be for those to whom 
a cruel fate has denied similar palliations. One 
hears a great deal nowadays about the bitter 
cry of the working man who complains that he 
is considered too old at forty to obtain fresh 
employment, and we are being as constantly 
asked to sympathise with the injustice of it. 
The opposite sex, in fact, seem to consider that 
they have discovered a new grievance, and 
since they have discovered it, it is constantly 
being brought before our notice, as though 
women had not suffered under this harsh 
system of superannuation from the time that 
our forebears presented their elderly female 
relations as food for the crocodiles ! (They 
were apparently considered too tough for pre- 
historic man!) We are asked to shed tears 
over the spectacle of a working man dyeing his 
hair in order to obtain a job, but a woman who 
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colours her tresses is considered an object for 
ribald jest ; and yet where is the difference in 
the two cases as far as pathos is concerned? 
Dyed hair and painted cheeks are indeed 
dumb witnesses of the tragedy of a woman's 
life. A man has to make his Uving, and must 
appear young in order to do so in these hustUng 
days, but a woman has to gain some one over 
into making a hvehhood for her, and that is all 
the difference between them ; for, in spite of 
suffragettes and the emancipation of women, 
the idea still obtains amongst the general that 
a woman's profession in life Is matrimony, and 
in order to gain that end she is of course 
obliged to make herself as attractive as she 
can. Imagine then the position of that unfor- 
tunate and belated maid who sees her personal 
asset of beauty slowly and silently vanishing 
away, and her object still unobtained ! If it is 
a sad albeit legitimate step for a workman to 
deceive his employers by locks of a hue other 
than his own, surely it is equally excusable in 
the case of the still unattached spinster of mature 
years ? She is no doubt as young and frisky in 
spirit as any prospective husband could desire ; 
it is only the foolish blundering finger of time 
that is doing the mischief and " muffing " her 
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chances ; therefore time must be circumvented 
— why not ? There is as much tragedy about the 
peroxides with which a gentlewoman seeks to 
reillumine her fading tresses as the blue-black 
dyes of the 'orny-'anded son of toil. They fly 
indeed the same colours — the colours of a 
forlorn hope. 

But it is not only spinsters who touch up 
their tresses and bring the blush of youth to 
the cheek of maturity with the aid of a brush, 
or a puff, or whatever instrument is required 
for the purpose. (These things are mysteries, it 
must be admitted, to the present writer.) But 
surely the matron has an excuse as well! In 
fact, when you begin to think of it, you can 
scarcely help coming to the conclusion that it 
must be motives of altruism rather than of mere 
selfish vanity which induce these dear kind 
women to take so much trouble about their 
appearance, if they are by nature homely of 
feature and scant of locks, they are but making 
an heroic effort to afford others satisfaction in 
the contemplation of their countenances ; and if 
they have been beauties In their halcyon days, 
what more exemplary course than to endeavour 
to keep up so excellent a reputation ? For 
indeed the friends and acquaintances of such a 
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beauty take it as a personal insult to them- 
selves does she but allow the hand of time to 
despoil her of her charms. How often do we 
hear such complaints as this: "Really, how 
Mrs. A. is going off! What has she been doing 
to herself.'' " Ah. there's the rub. It is just what 
she has 7iQt been doing to herself that is at the 
bottom of the whole matter. 

To live up to the reputation of being a beauty 
is no easy matter ; it requires time and money, 
not to say heroism, to do so. Fortunately for 
most of us, we have never been called upon to 
adorn such a giddy elevation, and on the whole 
the lower and more obscure plane is perhaps 
more satisfactory for the individual. It cer- 
tainly does 'not require so much e.\ertion to 
keep one's foothold there, for, in spite of the 
remark of a certain friend of mine that it is 
better to be a "has been" than one of the 
" never wases," I am not so sure that 1 agree 
with her. This mania for youth and to appear 
youthful on the part of a woman has indeed 
been forced upon her by hard circumstance. 
Down through the generations it has been 
. brought home to her that to grow old is an 
^nseemly action for any woman, and martyr- 
she seeks to ftght the battle against 
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approaching age. " Tid-bits for the young, 
the bastinado for the old," quotes an old 
woman in the "Decameron"; and Richard 
Burton, that much be-wifed bachelor-spirit, 
echoes the same sentiment when he assures 
the sex that all that men require from them is 
beauty and affection. He got something more 
than he bargained for from Lady Burton, all 
the same ! 

Really you would think, to hear some men 
speak, that women grow old and plain on pur- 
pure to annoy them, and even the best of 
husbands have been known to complain of an 
excess of "avoirdupois" on the part of their 
better halves, instead of looking at it from the 
rational point of view, that it gives them all the 
more to love and cherish ! But really there is 
no pleasing men, and I can only admire those 
unselfish members of my sex who by the aid of 
hair specialists and beauty doctors attempt to 
do so. Pathetic indeed is the case of the 
woman who has nothing but her beauty to help 
her in the battle of life, who holds her husband 
and her friends by that slender tie alone. At 
first, certainly, she seems to be getting the best 
of it, and we watch her dizzy progress with 
amazement, not untinged perhaps by female 
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envy ; but the years throw snowballs, and other 
sharper missiles, and in her battle against Time 
she is all too severely handicapped ; he is bound 
to get triumph in the end. 

Still the woman who wins after all is she 
who is able to hold those things which to her 
are most dear, the love of her husband, the 
affection of her friends, in spite of that old 
robber who comes and plucks away her physical 
attractions. If, instead of denying his power, 
and battling against his behests, she meekly bows 
her head and bids him do his will on her, she will 
find Time not such a bad fellow on the whole, 
and for what he takes away he gives something 
in return to those who face him with a brave and 
smiling countenance. It is not yon bedecked 
and coloured beauty who really triumphs over 
her sex, but thai elderly white-haired lady who 
is being so tenderly assisted across the street by 
her husband or her son. Human nature is 
kindlier than nature, men less logical than they 
would sometimes lead us to suppose. Of course 
they love and desire youth and beauty, bless 
them • it springs from an inner and more complex 
taw than need be entered into here ; but once 
their affection is gained, they are fortunately not 
coostontly looking with analytical eyes at tbe 
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ravages which merciless Time is making, and in 
their wife of fifty years they perhaps still see 
the girl they loved in her teens. To women 
thus blessed indeed the cry of "Too old at 
forty!" has for ever lost its sting. 
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That men and women are by nature funda- 
mentally different is a theory more often re- 
futed than agreed to by the majority of women 
nowadays, who indeed argue fluently enough 
that it is only a question of education and tem- 
perament, did one but mete out to the one 
sex the same treatment as to the other, this 
divergence of character and point of view would 
disappear finally and for ever. Louis Stevenson, 
indeed, goes one better than these good ladies, 
and declares that the whole difference lies in 
teaching a different set of catch-words to the 
boy from those which are taught to the girl, so 
that they are from the first brought up to judge 
of conduct and life by a totally opposed system 
of ethics. In spite, however, of the opinion of 
this literary lion, who was probably thinking 
more of the mot juste than the ratson juste 
when he wrote it, I am not so sure but that 
good old Dame Nature has more to do with this 
divergence of character and outlook than edu- 
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cation, tradition, or even catch-words. She, in- 
deed, who tinted the coat of the wild cat yellow, 
so that when on the prowl in search of prey he 
should not be distinguishable from the sands of 
the desert, and who striped the coat of his lady- 
wife to resemble light and shade, inasmuch as 
her function lay in crouching under the trees 
and keeping guard over the babies, had also 
a hand in forming the character of the human 
animal, man the bread-winner, woman the 
stay-at-home, if not the mother (for we flinch 
at the word "mother" nowadays), at any 
rate the educator of the young ; and Nature 
is really annoyingly pertinacious in her views, 
the absurd, obsolete old body. How, indeed, 
can the sexes ever see alike, or even under- 
stand each other, with so much in their natures 
founded upon an absolutely different basis ? 
And really, after all, does it very much matter 
whether they understand each other or not? 
There is a great deal of specious talk about the 
necessity of young couples thoroughly getting 
to know each other before embarking upon the 
ocean of matrimony together, but experience 
proves continually that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred marriages turn out every bit as 
L^whicb have taken place within six we 
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of the contracting parties having first made 
each other's acquaintance ! I do not quite 
agree with Robert Louis Stevenson when he 
proceeds to suggest that it really does not 
matter what persons marry each other, inas- 
much as they can usually manage to jog along 
comfortably enough together. That it is quite 
necessary for their own happiness that they 
should be more or less agreed upon the super- 
ficialities which make up daily existence need 
not be denied, but in the essentials, or what are 
called the essentials, of thought it does not 
matter one whit whether they are of one mind 
or not ; the further the divergence the greater 
the happiness, very often. Far more important 
indeed than to be of one mind with regard to 
religion or ethics is that they should agree 
upon the degree of crispness requisite for the 
morning rasher. 

Now, as one example usually carries greater 
weight than any number of irresponsible state- 
ments, and as the writer is unable for private 
reasons to catalogue for the edification of her 
readers all the couples amongst her acquaint- 
ance who, albeit absolutely ignorant of the 
fundamental thoughts and opinions of each 
other, are yet entirely happy, may she be 
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this divergoice hinges entirely upon the fact 
that the one happened to be an exceptionally 
masculioe man, and the other an exceptionally 
feminine woman, they appear to be excellent 
examples to prove my point, which is that 
' 'almost any man and any woman can manage to 
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jog along very comfortably together in spite of 
a hopeless disagreement upon the essentials of 
life arising more often than not from innate 
causes over which neither of them has any con- 
trol. Poor Lady Burton, like many another 
good, simple woman, flattered herself that she 
and her husband were kindred spirits ; and how 
happy indeed is this illusion, under the spell 
of which so many couples dwell together in 
placid contentment, as though two human 
beings could ever be so united as to be really 
one, especially two persons of opposite sex. 
" Two souls may dream and wake up one, or 
dream they wake and find it so, and then — 
you know." Fortunately, however, few realise 
that it is nothing but a dream after all. 

Richard Burton was so essentially the man, 
and in some respects the primitive man ; that it 
is to be doubted whether he could ever have 
found any woman to understand or sympathise 
with his point of view, but the woman he did 
marry was of all others the least capable of 
doing so. He was the born fighter, explorer, 
discoverer of new countries and the exploiter of 
fresh religions ; she, on the other hand, was by 
nature reputable and home-loving. He was a 

L materialist in matters pertaining to the tender 
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themselves. The pair met when Isabel was 
a handsome girl of twenty, Richard some ten 
years older. He had always an eye for comely 
womanhood, it must be confessed, whether 
" with hair hanging down like the tail of a 
Tartary cow. and eyes like the stones of unripe 
mangoes," or with the blue eyes and auburn 
locks of his latest English inamorata; and be 
it whispered in con6dence that even when 
paying court to Miss Arundell, he had at the 
same lime at least two other strings to his bow, 
for Burton, although an exemplary husband, 
left much to be desired as a lover — in a mono- 
gamous country, at any rate. Then, without a 
word of good-bye to these fair ladies, — not 
a thought indeed for the girls he left behind 
him, — he sailed off again to that wild life of 
adventure which was as the breath of his 
nostrils, and Isabel was left to dwell night and 
day for many a long year upon the thoughts of 
the fascinating and casual lover who had en- 
slaved her heart and mind. But what indeed 
is the determination of mere man against that 
of " Superman ? " The blue-eyed Miss Arundell 
was rewarded for her patience, for she got him 
in the end, bitted and bridled him, and put him 
between the shafts of reputable matrimony ; 
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and if she did allow him a little rein, it was 
but sufficient to make him realise that the 
halter was there. Like many another fine 
emancipated bachelor spirit — let us mention 
no names — the sex, our sex, mastered him in 
the end ! 

And this marriage was a success ? oh yes, an 
absolute success. Lady Burton adored her 
husband, and did not understand him one little 
bit ! He laughed at all her most sacred convic- 
tions, but did not interfere in the management 
of the servants, and so they got on together very 
comfortably indeed. He continued, as ever, to 
startle the world, and she as constandy ex- 
plained to it, " Don't you believe him ; it's all 
his fun ! " It indeed speaks reams for Burton's 
patience, not to mention the man-taming 
capacity of his wife, that he could sit smiling 
by when, upon the conclusion of a lecture he 
had just delivered to a certain society, his wife 
jumped up and advised the audience not to be 
taken in by one word her husband had been 
saying, and then proceeded to favour them with 
her interpretation of his opinions. That was 
indeed a triumph for "Superman"! It did not 
end at that, however ; but let us not seek to re caU 
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the scene so terrible in its pathos, and yet with 
a hideous ludicrousness, which was enacted 
after the wild roving spirit of the man had 
encompassed its final emancipation ; nor the 
atonement by fire which took place thereafter, 
when the work upon which he had expended 
his life's last energies was consigned page by 
page to the flames ! Poor human nature, poor 
Sir Richard, poor Lady Burton ! Well, they are 
now "each in the haven where each would be," 
but one doubts if they will ever meet there, all 
the same. " In my Father's house are many 
mansions ! " But this world is the great thing 
to consider — whilst we are in it, at any rate — 
and they were truly happy in their life together. 
They loved each other, respected each other, 
made excuses for each other ; so what mattered 
it even if they were fundamentally incapable of 
understanding each other, and of mistaking for 
a trivial excrescence that which was basic and 
essential in their diverse natures? Many 
couples, fortunately for themselves, have at- 
tained the happiness and concord experienced 
by the Burtons — many, indeed, perhaps envy 
the ideal life they led together without being 
able to emulate it ; but so long as humanity is 
■8s 
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as it is, men and women must content them- 
selves with being, like them also, strangers yet 
Their natures are in very truth moulded upon 
different lines ; parallel, may be, but then parallel 
lines never meet! 
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The anecdote about to be related took place 1 
at a dinner given by the members of a J 
certain Circuit in honour of an eminent judge, ^J 
the legal element, however, being leavened by a ^^H 
sprinkling of strangers, guests of the members ^^H 
of the learned brotherhood. In spite, however, ^^H 
of this outside element, the conversation from ^^H 
the first ran Into a forensic channel, for every ^H 
barrister present immediately fell into discussing 
with his neighbour or vis d vis some point of 
law. Those amongst the company who did not 
happen to be barristers or solicitors, and were 
therefore deterred from taking part in the ^^ 
genera] conversation, sat listening with vacuous ^^H 
smiles to the exchange of learned opinion ^^H 
which was being carried on around them, duly ^^1 
impressed no doubt by the glib manner in which 1 
wholly unfamiliar terms slipped from the lips of ^^J 
ft those who were able to take part in the discus- ^^H 
H sions evoked thereon, and thinking no doubt ^^H 
H what a fine thing it must be to be thus versed ^^M 

L 1 
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in legal procedure. One only among this dumb 
minority seemed impatient and ill at ease, little 
content, it would seem, with the personal control 
of his own tongue which the exigencies of the 
case demanded. He was a big, jolly, loosely- 
made man, wearing clothes which somehow did 
not seem to sit naturally on him, the conven- 
tional dress suit of ordinary social wear appear- 
ing less appropriate to his handsome figure 
than would have been, say, the loose shirt 
and riding breeches of a cowboy or a colonial 
squatter. His bronzed cheeks and bright clear 
glance spoke eloquently of an outdoor life, and 
compared favourably with the pallid complexions 
and jaundiced eyes of the legal dignitaries in 
whose companyhefound himself; but those same 
bright eyes of his became more and more rest- 
less and perturbed as the dinner advanced and 
the conversation plunged deeper and deeper 
still into the profundities of legal erudition. 

He looked at his neighbour on the right, 
whose guest he was, but the individual in 
question had turned completely in the other 
direction, and with outstretched neck and arms 
on the table was explaining to a learned brother 
the subtleties of the law of patents ! 1 n despair, 
therefore, of gaining his ear, our cheery friem 
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attempted his neighbour on the left, but with 
equal lack of success. This latter was a little 
spare man, with a face like a hatchet, who when 
not intent upon his plate amused himself by 
contradicting flatly every legal opinion which 
was advanced, and who in spite of this natural 
perversity was evidently greatly respected in 
his profession, as could be seen by the deference 
with which his quibbles were listened to, albeit 
he usually ended his remarks by explaining 
that his words were merely obiter dicta, and not 
to be quoted as authoritative. At last, however, 
one of those lulls occurred in the conversation 
which may happen occasionally at even a pro- 
fessional dinner, and it was then that a resound- 
ing voice vibrated through the room, causing 
the learned brethren assembled there to forget 
for an instant their professional imperturbability, 
" Now, I am going to tell you all," boomed the 
voice, " how we skin bullocks down Texas 
way!" All eyes were turned in the direction of 
the perpetrator of this amazing announcement, 
our friend, of course, of the bright eyes and 
loose limbs, — who, nothing daunted by their 
icy stares, proceeded to enlarge upon the 
technique of his profession, that of cattle breed- 
ing, and continued his uninterrupted monologue 
1S9 
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until the dinner was entirely at an end! These 
legal Johnnies might know something about 
law. but what he did not know about bullocks 
was not worth knowing! When the diners, 
however, had arrived at that comfortable, 
informal period where chairs were pushed back 
and cigars lighted, the eminent judge who was 
the guest of the evening turned to his neighbour 
and said. " I want you to introduce to me that 
young fellow who has just imparted to us so 
much useful information upon the subject of 
bullocks, as I would like to congratulate him 
upon the reproof he has so tactfully adminis- 
tered to us all. In future at legal banquets I 
will certainly do all in my power to keep the 
table from talking ' shop,' which is dull enough 
in all conscience when only lawyers are present, 
but when there are outsiders who cannot join in 
the discussion, shows a deplorable lack of good 
taste into the bargain." And so the man with 
the loose limbs and the bright eyes became the 
hero of the evening. 

Yet this tendency appears to be irresistible 
when two or three of a trade are gathered 
together, and get but a few doctors, a few 
lawyers, or a few actors in each other's company, 
and the conversation turns immediately up 
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" shop," and continues " shop " for the rest of 
the evening. Of course every man talks best 
upon his own subject, and his tongue is only too 
prone to give utterance to the bent of his mind ; 
but surely the great object of social intercourse 
is to get away from "shop," and the truest culture 
is that of the man who can talk with intelligence 
upon extraneous subjects from that by which he 
gains his bread and butter? The one-subject 
man is indeed a melancholy and morbid speci- 
men of the reasoning animal ; he has ceased 
to be human, but through specialisation has 
become an animated machine which can only 
work in one direction ; the great broad sym- 
pathies which link man with man have been 
allowed to die of atrophy. The writer had an 
experience of such a lopped and docked speci- 
men of the human race once when she was sent 
in to dinner with the world-famed savant Pro- 
fessor K., with whose name indeed she was 
already familiar, although she was somewhat 
hazy, it must be confessed, as to what his par- 
ticular claim to distinction consisted of. She 
was of course duly flattered by being allotted 
to him for a partner, and looked forward, if not 
perhaps to a hilarious evening, at any rate to 
an instructive one. As Professor K, displayed 
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little intention of opening the ball of conversa- 
tion upon his own account, it was left to his 
partner to make the effort, which she accordingly 
did, with conspicuous failure, for the professor 
merely grunted ! To her soul's credit be it said 
that through the whole of that dinner, undaunted 
by failure after failure, she heroically racked her 
brain for subjects of conversation, which when 
given utterance to were left to fall cold and dead 
to the ground, not one item of encouragement 
or assistance being vouchsafed from the partner 
for whom she was making these heroic efforts ! 
Discomfited and mortified, she had at last to 
admit herself beaten. She had tried by every art 
in her power to draw the great man into con- 
versation, but not one word would the great 
man say. Sore and disappointed, she gave 
vent to her feelings before her friend and hostess 
later on in the evening. "Call that man inteU 
tectual ! " she cried, " why, I have never in my 
life before met such an irresponsive, bearish- — " 
" My dear," remonstrated the lady of the house, 
"why, did you not start him off on his own 
subject ? Why, he is ike authority upon fossil 
worms." 

Fossil worms, good gracious ! Fancy 
being able to talk on any other subject 
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that of fossil worms ! A man like that ought to 
have a label affixed to him to warn his acquaint- 
ances that there is "no admittance here except 
for fossil worms." 

That men allow themselves to be so en- 
grossed by "shop" that they cannot be ap- 
proached on any other topic comes about 
through lack of savoir faire, or from a mental 
absorption which leaves the victim without 
the energy for the digestion of extraneous 
subjects. With women, however, the case is 
somewhat different, for although they occasion- 
ally err in the same direction, with them it is 
indeed through malice aforethought rather than 
obtuseness, for women are seldom stupid in 
matters mundane, and so when they become 
shoppy in their conversation it is for the sake 
of impressing or intentionally discomfiting a 
neighbour by showing their familiarity on 
subjects with which she may not be conversant. 
For instance, who has not met that type of 
young woman whose family having lately 
settled in a sporting county, finds it impossible 
to be interested in any other subject than hunt- 
ing, albeit in the old days, at their villa in a 
suburb of Sluncum-on-the-Moose, she had pro- 
bably never even seen a fox except under a 
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glass case. Then, again, I remember a young 
bride telling me of her early experiences in 
the strange city where fate had planted her- 
self and her husband, and the many mauvais 
quarts d'keiires she was enforced to endure 
when returning the calls of the natives there, 
these provincial hostesses discussing mutual 
friends with their other guests the whole time, 
and not attempting to turn the conversation into 
channels in which the stranger within their gates 
might be interested ; appearing, in fact, to ignore 
her very existence. That this slight was no 
mere accident, but intentional, was revealed by 
the fact that one of these good ladies found it 
incumbent upon herself to write an explanation 
of her behaviour afterwards ! She was the wife 
of a doctor, and only found out too late that the 
husband of my little bride was one of her own 
husband's patients. •' But you see," continued 
this tactful dame, "when you were shown in, 
I did not know who you were," as though bad 
manners were excusable under any circum- 
stances. The really well-bred woman always 
endeavours to turn the conversation so that 
every one present may be able to take a part ; 
the tactful hostess makes a point of introducing 
persons whom she believes will f 
194 
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mutually congenial ; the true gentlewoman never 
talks " shop " if by so doing she runs the risk 
of making any member of the company feel out 
of it or ill at ease. But good manners are at a 
discount in the present day, and those who seek 
to please their acquaintances, e-xcept with some 
definite object in view, are decidedly out of the 
fashion. Good feeling, however, is fortunately 
superior to tricking itself out in the latest society 
trappings. 

Of course we all enjoy talking " shop." What 
more delightful than a quiet half hour with an 
intimate friend, and to be able to talk over 
all those delightful subjects in which we are 
both interested, and exchange tit-bits of gossip 
aboutour mutual acquaintances. Tele-a-lelecon- 
versations are, however, altogether different from 
general conversation, and the golden rule for 
society is to try if possible to avoid "shop," 
whether it be hunting shop, golfing shop, 
nursery shop, or scientific shop ; yes, and even 
legal shop or theatrical shop are not invariably 
engrossing to those who do not happen to be in 
the same shop themselves. Indeed, the more 
specialised your own subject, the more carefully 
you ought to eschew it in a mixed company. 
The most truly cultured men and women and 
195 
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the most truly tactful are they who can talk so 
well on any question that presents itself that 
the listeners are led into the belief that it must 
indeed be their own particular subject. But 
although this may be an ideal condition of affairs, 
to which very few of us can reach, the effort can 
at least be made of taking an interest in things 
outside our own particular little groove ; for 
although to know " all about something " may 
be essential to yourself in these specialising days, 
your duty to your neighbour undoubtedly lies 
in the endeavour to know "something about 
everything," so that, in whatever society you 
may happen to find yourself, you shall neitl 
nonplus others nor be nonplussed yourself 1 J 
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" And what are you going to do with yourself 
this summer?" is the universal question ex- 
changed when the lengthening days and greater 
heat set our thoughts in the direction of 
holiday- making, whether it be but for the 
miserable four weeks grudgingly bestowed by 
our superiors in the office, or the leisurely two 
or three months of the gentleman at large or 
the schoolmaster. This question for at any 
rate one season of the year does duty in place 
of that overworked topic, the weather, which is 
allowed to enjoy a well-earned rest. 

The answer on one occasion vouchsafed to 
the above question was " Bulgaria ! " " Bul- 
garia!" repeated the astounded recipient of the 
information ; " what on earth are you going 
to do in Bulgaria?" For our friend was a 
representative of that large class of society who 
spend their spare time between shooting little 
birds in the autumn and pursuing a little ball 

L during the rest of the year, and to him it 
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was unimaginable that a rational person could 
be desirous of any other form of amusement. 
Like many another good man and true, he had 
saddled himself with a shooting box, and rang 
the changes between that and his country 
house ; an occasional trip to town, to see his 
tailor, being the extent of his tnivelUng, and 
when there he grumbled the whole time. For 
those who, like himself, never desire anything 
beyond this stereotyped method of passing the 
year, it is impossible to realise the feelings of 
those others who are born with a taste for 
globe-trotting in their veins, and who are 
occasionally seized with an irresistible impulse 
to be off and away, anywhere so that England 
be left behind, to hear the sound of a foreign 
language in their ears and to enjoy the sight of 
a foreign crowd before their eyes. To such as 
these, the very discomforts of foreign travel 
■ are a joy and an excitement, for amongst 
this great army of travel-lovers one does not 
count those who engage a private saloon and, 
accompanied by valet and maid, sojourn in the 
early spring at Biarritz or the Riviera. 

But it's oh for the crowded, noisy terminus, 
and the queue at the booking office ; the dis- 
pute about the weight of baggage, and the free 
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fight for a seat in the train ; the final bang of 
the doors, the piercing whistle of the engine, 
and then to be whirled away in a cloud of smoke 
through the fat meadows and hop gardens of 
smiling Kent. As champagne to the spirits is 
that first whiff of the sea as the train slows 
down to disgorge its living freight, and the 
white cliffs of Albion rise on either side ; the 
chill damp passage afoot to the packet-boat 
awaiting there, puffing and important, impatient 
to be off; and the struggle to find one's ticket 
in an inner pocket when one Is overburdened 
and laden with handgep'dck. The last look 
at the land, that last whiff of the ocean before 
turning into a damp and narrow berth, there to 
lie awake half the night probably, attuning 
one's thoughts to the palpitations of the engines 
and the screw. These are the delights of 
travel about which the stay-at-homes know 
nothing. Then in the morning to rise, some- 
what rheumatic and ruffled in spirit perhaps, to 
go adeck and find the sea ablaze in the glory 
of an early summer morn, whilst through the 
haze are seen gleaming the white or brightly 
coloured houses of La Belle France, or Belgium. 
"The Abroad" at any rate is there welcoming 
us, and our evil humour flees away. 
199 
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There is an ominous thump, the greeting 
passed between steamer and pier ; ropes are 
flung, blue-bloused porters spring aboard, alHs 
hubbub, bustle, and confusion ; small baggage 
is snatched from unwilling hands, and all to be 
done is to pray that it may be recovered in the 
course of the next half hour, or when, as a 
shepherd mustering his flock of sheep, you 
laboriously collect your bags and packages in a 
self-contained pile on the table of the douane. 
Here then officials overwhelming in gold braid 
and red tape work their wicked will upon the 
victims within their power ; the secret of each 
trunk is ruthlessly unveiled, whilst horrible old 
women, " douanesses," I presume, insert claw- 
like talons into those secret depths where rests 
your eau-de-cologne or box of cigarettes. Hats, 
laces, medicine-bottles, sponge-bags are then 
crushed back pell melJ, and the lid forced down. 
Oh, what will the contents be like when finally 
resurrected ? 

At last one is at liberty to break one's 
fast before the train starts off, and with 
what a will one sets to work at the demi- 
poulet and vin ordinaire, or cafe mt lait and 
rolls, according to taste. It is worth, while 
to have gone through a certain amount ■ 
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discomfort for the delight that this dejeuner 
affords. 

But a bell rings loudly to summon the pas- 
sengers from a curtailed meal, and we are off 
again, steaming laboriously along on a level 
with the streets, whilst vendors hawk their wares 
at the carriage windows, until startled away 
by a guard whose face suddenly emerges as 
it were from space ; the eternal demand for 
coupons has now commenced ! These are the 
joys of travel, the joys of the cJieviin de fer. 
Let Thoreau descant upon the delights of 
virgin forests, or Borrow croon of his evange- 
listic progress through Spain, they cannot, I am 
sure, hold thrills more inspiring than that 
journey over the flat country beyond the 
Manche, through which, with many a jolt and 
groan, our train is speeding now ! Look at 
those tall rows of weedy poplars as they pass by 
in eternal procession, and the blue-bloused men 
and women at work in the fields. Here we pass 
a level crossing, and an old, wrinkled witch of a 
woman holds up a gaily-painted stick, I wonder 
g why ? Then at last a halt is made, and more 
■ food partaken of; the ubiquitous chicken and 
H vin ordinaire again, of course. Oh, for the joys 
H of foreign travel, and the shaky, smoke-begrimed 
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chemin de fer. Let those who despise the 
itoulet au cresson, and object to the smoke and 
the rattle and jolts, stay at home and shoot birds ; 
the joys of travel are a closed book to such. 

Where is the true traveller who does not love 
the noise of a foreign market-place, the yap of 
the misbegotten hounds who draw the hand- 
carts laden with garden produce to market, and 
the scent of vegetables decaying in the sun ; 
the quaint little odoriferous streets to be found 
in all towns of " the abroad," with their pictur- 
esque scenes and corners, and the resonance of 
the beclogged feet on the cobbles thereof ? The 
airless ckambre d coucher into which you are 
ushered on arrival at the hotel is a taste also to 
be cultivated, with its coverleted bed, and curtain 
en couronne, not to mention the equine perfume 
wafted from the stables below, and the restless 
thud — thud of the horses' feet which goes on all 
night through. Then the tabic dkSte, with vin 
compris, decanted in great caraffes adown the 
board; that dinner with the eternal hors d'teiivres 
and pouletle au cresson encore ; to be filled with 
envious amazement at the appetites of the com- 
mts voyageurs- there assembled, which are indeed 
enough to make a schoolboy blink! Later, 
perhaps, to undertake a promenade de digfi 
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P Hon through the darkling and deserted streets, 
and halt at some way-side trattoria, obscured 
from the road by shrubs in barrels, or an ivy- 
screen, there to enjoy a sirop or bock ; and at 
last to court rest from the excitement of the 
day in an all too curtailed bedstead, on an all 
too stubborn pillow I 

These are the joys of foreign travel ; can you 
not appreciate them, then refrain from crossing 
the Manche ! 

But there comes a moment to the born tra- 
veller when the passion seizes him, and he must 
be off! — to draw the odour of the sea into his 
nostrils, and to hear the pulsing of the screw in 
his ears. An insatiable desire for poulet-r6tt 
overwhelms him, nor can all the champagne in 
the British Isles comfort him for the lack of a 
litre of vin ordinaire. As a lover parted from 
his mistress, as a mother away from her child, 

(he counts the hours, the moments, until the time 
when he shall once more enjoy the perfume of 
decaying vegetables and the scents of the dear 
insanitary streets, till he shall once more find 
himself encompassed by "the abroad," That 

I time at last arrives, and shaking off the cares of 
home and office, he crosses the Channel, and 
is once more in the land of his heart's desire. 
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Europe is there awaiting him, the question only 
is where, amongst the attractive resorts it offers, 
shall he spend his all too meagre holiday ? Shall 
he eat risotto at Milan, or sausages at Munich, 
olla podrida in Spain, or caviare in Russia ? 
(Well, perhaps we will postpone the latter enjoy- 
ment at this present epoch of time !) Over- 
whelmed at last by the superfluity of his choice, 
he will in all probability pass his four weeks at 
Osiend. 

Then the return home with appetite refreshed 
for the solid comforts of England. Star^ Star, 
Evening News, how pleasantly these voices ring 
in his ears, how refreshing the real English 
cup of tea after the crossing, and how smoothly 
rolls the train as it steams along to London 
town. At last the dear old river and Houses of 
Parliament are in sight, and when he alights at 
Charing Cross or Victoria, how ingratiating is 
the politeness of the English porters after those 
odious French "Johnies"! With renewed 
enjoyment he hails a ruddy and beefy-faced 
cabby, and simply revels in the smell of musty 
straw and rank tobacco to be found within the 
vehicle of his choice. It is indeed well to 1 
back in England again! "Waiter, a Scotc 
and soda at once ! " " Small one, sir .'' " 
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a large one, of course, and hurry up ! " " Well, 
my dear, our holiday is at an end ! " " Oh yes, 
George," answers the wife of his bosom, "but 
only eleven months till next summer ! " Eleven 
months and then one month — it is not much, 
but it is the pat of butter which moistens the 
dry bread of life ! 

" The abroad " waiting, and you staying at 
home ? " Well, so long, I must hurry back to 
pack my bag ; the wife will be in a fidget 
already, 1 know ! " 
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UPON THE RESPECTABILITY ^M 
OF THE STAGE ^| 


Once, long ago, or so we are assured, there ^^H 
existed a benighted period, when the stage, ^^M 
except as a spectacle, was not recognised in ^^M 
polite society. In those dark and prejudiced ^^H 
ages such persons, indeed, as pursued the calling ^^H 
of dramatic art were categorised as rogues and ^^H 
vagabonds, and looked upon as wholly undesir- ^^H 
able persons, debarred alike from the privileges ^^H 
of the nobility and the comfortable prosperity ^^M 
of the bourgeoisie — a roving and outcast popu- ^^H 
lation, dwelling, like Ishmael, in the wilderness ^^H 
of social ostracism, entirely outside the pale of ^^H 
respectability. The beau monde were indeed ^^H 
willing enough to pay to see these mummers of ^^| 
the boards, to applaud or hiss their productions ^^H 
as the spirit moved them, to pelt them with ^^H 
oranges, perhaps, so were it the young bloods ^^H 
■ of the town found themselves in lively mood, ^^H 
H or to jump upon the stage if the play in itself ^^H 
H were not sufficiendy raffish or to their liking, ^^H 
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and thus add to the gaiety of the evening's 
entertainment by skirmishes with each other, 
or by offering gallantries to those members of 
the profession whose sex indeed ought to have 
afforded them the protection of chivalry, but 
whose pursuit of the dramatic art obliged them 
to submit tamely to the insults of men of fashion. 
That the profession as a means of livelihood 
savours of the disreputable is a tradition that 
dies hard in certain quarters, and this is proved 
by the attitude of many boarding-house keepers 
in distant provinces of the Empire. A friend 
of mine, who graces the dramatic profession, 
has told me of herself and a friend suffering 
ignominious expulsion from their lodgings, when 
their somewhat dingy but extremely decorous 
landlady discovered the calling of the indi- 
viduals she was harbouring. " Play-h actresses 
indeed," exclaimed this virtuous matron in the 
lofty accents of boarding-house vituperation, 
"and I 'as thought you was real Hdies!" 

This imaginary line of demarcation is, how- 
ever, fortunately perhaps, confined nowadays 
to the less-known districts of the provinces ; 
the stage has not only become the fashion and 
highly respectable, but the pursuit of the muse 
Thalia an unexceptionably genteel venture. 
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Actors and actresses themselves have developed 
a nervous sensitiveness upon the subject of 
their standing in polite society, and far from 
priding themselves upon being without the 
pale, they take painsworthy efforts to see that 
all their acquaintances are to be found well 
established within it ! If they do indeed affect 
a certain freedom of thought and action, 
this takes the form of a kind of play-acting 
in itself, a pseudo- Bohemianism, with an 
eye upon the susceptibilities of the gallery. 
" Bohemianism " has become a kind of 
fashion with the beau mondc ; but this atti- 
tude, when reproduced by " ///^ profession," 
■who are still unsure of their ground, is a very 
different spirit from the real Bohemianism and 
vagabondage of players in, say, Shakespeare's 
time. This present-day desire to dpater les 
bourgeois, whether in the field of drama or 
letters, has a self-conscious smack entirely alien 
to that genuine Bohemianism which cares not 
one hang for the conventions, barely realising, 
indeed, that such exist. But for the most part 
the stage nowadays is entirely and absolutely 
L convenable, and it is to the exponents of the 
H histrionic art that we look for an example of 
H decorum and polite behaviour. 
^^ 209 o 
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That old idea, too, of actors wearing their 
hair long and their linen " toned," as a painter 
would say, is an entirely obsolete tradition. 
Lady-players may perhaps allow themselves 
some little poetical licence in the matter of 
unconventionality of costume, but their mascu- 
line companions invariably wear collars of the 
dernier cri, and these, unnecessary to remark, 
are spotless ! Only to be compared, indeed, 
with the immaculate purity of their linen is the 
reputability of their private lives ; the stage 
is nowadays wholly domestic, and there are 
actor- managers who absolutely refuse even to 
consider the idea of playing with a leading- 
lady other than their own wife ! Or is it 

that these married ladies themselves but 

no, we will not give expression to so base 
a suggestion 1 At any rate, does it not delight 
the heart of every respectable British matron 
to scan those family groups of theatrical stars 
displayed in the pages of her favourite maga- 
zine ? Mr. and Mrs, A., the well-known 
comedian and his wife together, for instance ; 
how tenderly he bends over the piano at which 
she is sealed, how sweetly she looks up at him. 
Or, again, here are Mr. and Mrs. B. and the 
juvenile B,s ; the father holds his little girl on 
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his knee, whilst Mrs. B. (she looks a child her- 
selO is fondling the baby boy (the image of his 
father !). You and I can scarcely find time to 
be so effusively affectionate as we jog along 
life's dusty high road with our prosaic mates ; 
only behind the footlights does it appear possible 
to retain the delicate bloom of "love's young 
dream " under domestication, and after the 
advent of an importunate family. 

Then what comfort there is in the reflection 
that not only is virtue its own reward in such 
cases, but possesses a commercial value into 
the bargain ! 

It has been remarked about stage crowds 
that when they are unanimous, their unanimity 
is truly wonderful ; the same criticism might 
equally apply to theatrical husbands and their 
wives ! Such pictures of blissful domesticity 
are indeed magnificent, they are overwhelming ; 
to erring human nature they appear indeed to 
be almost too good to be true I 

How different such pictures of marital de- 
corum are from the lurid glimpses one has 
been occasionally vouchsafed of those players 
of a past era who lived simply anyhow, and 
made themselves a motley for the public view ! 
How does it proceed, the quotation ? What 
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does the player Shakespeare say ahsut himself ; 
let us recollect the words, " Gored my own 
thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear." Poor 
despised profession of that day, it yet produced 
its Shakespeare, and so, as he remarks in 
another place, "Sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity." Perhaps after all domesticity in the 
profession is not everything ; there may be a 
word to be said in extenuation of the outer 
wilderness too ! 

Time brings its inevitable changes, and none 
greater than this metamorphosis of the repu- 
tation of the stage ; bishops nowadays do not 
blush to claim relations on the boards, they are 
indeed proud of the fact, and the number of 
histrionic stars who are the daughters of 
colonels would appear to be endless. If "to be 
described as an actress " still holds a sinister 
significance, it is only in the annals of Scotland 
Yard ! To be on the stage has become an 
"open sesame" into the most select circles, and 
the spectacle has been presented of a round 
dozen of titled ladies vying with each other in 
handing tea and muffins to a pretty soubrette of 
the opera bouffe ! What an amount of amuse- 
ment these same priestesses of Thalia would 
derive from such a situation, if only they I 
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selves, along with their many graces, were ^^H 
blessed with that saving sense of humour, and ^^H 
did not, as the Scotch would say, take them- ^^H 
selves so " unco seriously." ^^H 
Now the question will arise, does arise in ^H 
fact, in that awkward fashion that such questions ^^H 
have of forcing themselves upon our minds and ^^H 
peering beneath the trappings of that which ^^| 
appears to be to the naked truth of that which is ; ^^H 
and this question frames itself into the inquiry ^^| 
of how art itself benefits from all this petting ^^^ 
and adulation, from all the social success which \ 
the stage has so latterly achieved? Does J 
domestication and hot-housing assist in the ^^J 
florescence, or is it not more likely to choke that ^^H 
strange blossom known as genius, which, though ^^H 
it springs at times from apparently barren and ^^H 
unlilled soil, yet too often wilts and withers ^^^k 
under an over-careful nursing. Surely that poor ^^H 
player Shakespeare had some reason in his ^^H 
remark anent the uses of adversity when all is ^^H 
said and done, for art is a shy little gipsy, which ^^H 
grows strong and lusty only in freedom, and ^^H 
pines away and dies when cribbed and confined ^^H 
within the cage of les convenances. Not ^^| 
that one would wish for a moment to decry ^^| 
K those very necessary laws and regulations by ^^^L 
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which society is welded together, and to which 
we all, as well-behaved units of the social 
cosmos, adhere. As soon live in a city without 
police as in a society without les convenances. 
But when it comes to putting these things 
before the divine gift of genius, and to make it 
a matter of greater importance whether a 
certain interpreter of the mighty words of 
Shakespeare is or is not a gentleman, is or is 
not a good husband, rather than whether he is 
a good actor, surely it is putting the cart before 
the horse, and one sighs for those good old 
days when social position did not come into the 
question at all. To hold that in order to inter- 
pret certain emotions one must have experi- 
enced them, is ridiculous upon the face of it; 
the whole basis of the artistic temperament lies 
in the sympathetic imagination which can realise 
a situation, however far removed it may be from 
the normal experiences of life. 

It is by intrinsic emotion that one lives, and 
not by the translation of it into external fact. 
The most passionate love-songs in the English 
language were written by an unmarried woman, 
whose austerity of life but fanned the flame of 
her genius ! A lawless life, on the other hand, 
too often dissipates those energies which if 
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properly directed might render to the world a 
sacred heirloom and a joy for ever. But albeit 
the players in the old days might run the risk 
of ruining their art by the laxity of their lives, 
is there not just a slight inclination to err in the 
opposite extreme at present ? Is it not possible 
to be too nervously desirous of doing the right 
thing, to cultivate a too great anxiety for 
finding oneself approved by society ? To be 
the dutiful son of a bishop, or the unexcep- 
tionable daughter of a colonel, is in itself an 
excellent character to possess, but these things 
alone do not constitute a good actor or actress. 
Of course, anecdotes about the domestic 
happiness, or the ancient lineage of a player, 
make very pleasant and edifying reading, and 
there are persons who find comfort and conso- 
lation in the fact that the gentle lady who but 
recently created the part, say of " Manon 
Lescaut," is in herself an exemplary wife and 
mother, just as there are others who long to 
see her in the same piece, not on account of her 
delineation of the principal character, but 
because of the inimitable manner she arranges 
her train in the third act ! Still, when this 
" fair penitent " of the boards finds it incumbent 
for her reputation in private life to assure the 
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'* Those whom the gods love die young." 
This quotation is generally interpreted as 
meaning that those whom the gods love die 
in early life, the jealous deities transplanting to 
other soil that which is too fine and rare for 
human nature's daily food. Might one not, 
however, with equal justice translate this line as 
indicating that those whom the gods love die 
young because they never grow old, never 
grow old in spirit at any rate, albeit they may 
in actual fact far surpass the allotted span of 
three score years and ten. Such, indeed, are 
beloved of the gods, and eternally blessed, 
because eternally endowed with the apprecia- 
tion of life's flavour. Little necessity for these 
happy ones to set forth upon a weary pilgrim- 
age in quest of the fountain of youth ; it wells 
up for ever in their own breasts ! Only 
when its springs are thus situated is humanity 
enabled to quaff therefrom eternal refreshment 
How few persons, indeed, keep this fountain of 
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joy pure and undefiled in maturity. In normal 
childhood it wells up pure and limpid, but is 
all too often choked and defiled by the dusty 
growths of later years, choked and defiled 
even if its springs be not dried up altogether. 
Once one has ceased to quaff regularly from 
this fountain of delight, life does in very truth 
become a dreary pilgrimage; the path of duty 
robbed of joy is a dusty highway indeed. It 
is to be hoped that there are few so unfortunate 
as to have lost altogether this power of spon- 
taneous childlike delight, this keen pleasure in 
the experiences of everyday life, with a vital 
sense of the mystery by which they are en- 
compassed ; it is vouchsafed to most of us 
to catch at Intervals a gleam of the fleeting 
glory which illumined our childhood's steps ; 
but there are others, thank Heaven, who 
all through life retain this power of distilling 
the best from everything, who perceive the 
clouds of glory, where the rest see only the 
common day, and these indeed are the blessed 
ones of the earth, though they may often lack 
every other advantage. 

The converse is equally true — and the persons 
with "everything to make them happy" are 
too often those who have mislaid amongst theife 
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innumerable possessions the divine gift of 
happiness. In spite of their all, they yet lack 
that spirit which has alone the power of trans- 
forming things common till they rise and touch 
the spheres. This spirit of delight is quite 
independent of circumstance ; by an eternal law 
of compensation it would almost seem as though 
it were the possession of those who have 
missed earth's greatest gifts, and thus making 
ol even their handicapped lives a daily ecstasy. 

R. L. Stevenson and Charles Lamb are 
historical instances of this childlike spirit re- 
tained in spite of grievous drawbacks and dis- 
abilities, and it is for this spirit more even than 
for the intrinsic merits of their art that we love 
them ; by them we are enabled to quaff vicari- 
ously from the great fountain of joy from which 
they drew their inspiration. And of these two, 
one lived under the shadow of death for years, 
the other under a more grim and awesome 
shadow still. 

Of those women who retain this childlike 
spirit throughout maturity and age, I know 
none more successful than so-called " old 
maids." Why this designation should 
considered in the light of a reflection 
cannot say ; no one objects to being cal 
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When one comes to examine it, there seems 
more opportunity for a single woman to retain 
her freshness and gaiety of spirit than for 
a married woman. Woman, by the laws 
of her being, is endowed by nature with a 
sympathy for youth, an understanding of the 
immature mind and the impulses at work 
during the springtime of life, which are too 
often misinterpreted by mere man, and thus 
there springs within her heart a sympathy which 
in itself is the best preservative of youthfulness 
of spirit. Married women, however, allow them- 
selves too often to be overpowered by domestic 
worries and the cares of a family, thereby 
letting slip this divine capacity for joy ; and it 
is indeed a sad fact that many most truly con- 
scientious mothers, by allowing this faculty to 
escape them, often lose the confidence of their 
own children. Would it be going too far to 
say that the most sympathetic mothers are 
often the least conscientious parents ? 

Single women running no such risks as these 
are the better able to keep the joyousness of 
irresponsible girlhood. The "not impossible 
he " of their early dreams never having mate- 
rialised himself into erring flesh and blood, 
there is less danger of disillusionment, an atli- 
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tude of mind in itself fatal to the great capacity 
of spontaneous joy. Unlike their married 
sisters again, they have the leisure to devote 
themselves to pursuits and hobbies, which the 
wife and mother is too often obliged to forego, 
and nothing indeed is more conducive to con- 
tent and peace of mind than a talent pursued 
for the love of it. Of women who are obliged 
to pursue a profession for the sake of filthy 
lucre, it is another story ; they then run 
equal risks with the men-folk of choking up 
their well-spring of delight. Jostling with 
your fellows in the market-place develops 
character, no doubt, but is only too often 
disastrous to the delicate bloom of spiritual 
happiness. Some minds may indeed find their 
pleasure in business, but business, taking it all 
round, is usually inimical to joy. 

It is a comforting reflection any way that 
single women of to-day, whilst missing the 
happiness which springs from marriage and 
maternity, enjoy instead innumerable compensa- 
tions, and are as a class the most able to 
retain that freshness of spirit which alone 
keeps alive the zf;st of life. One of the most 
delightful companions the present writer ever 
had the pleasure of knowing was a single 13^1^^ 
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not in the prime of life either, but one who 
had retained her sympathies with youth, her 
judgment of men and manners sound and 
untainted by disillusionment. From every 
experience of life, agreeable or otherwise, she 
distilled some elixir of joy ; those contretemps 
and pin-pricks of everyday experience, so dis- 
turbing to the equanimity of most of us, seemed 
to exist for her but as material whereon to let 
her humour play. To be bored in her company 
was an impossibihty, but to be fretful or dis- 
contented was worse, because it not only became 
a social solecism, but, what is more, a sorry 
exhibition of one's own lack of philosophy. 
This lady could not perhaps have been described 
as intellectual in the modern high-school sense 
of the term, but she was better than that, for 
she had the power of endowing with a vital 
interest the meanest topic, and illuminating 
with humour the most sordid little troubles of 
everyday experience. To love her was indeed 
a liberal education. 

Such, then, is the ideal single woman, one 
who has outlived the sturm und drang of 
adolescence, and who, with the judgment of 
age, yet retains the ideals of youth ; not pos- 
sessing children of her own, she finds an outlet 
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for her mother-love in ail who appeal for her 
sympathy. Never having permitted herself to 
fall into a narrow groove of selfishness, she is 
able to fit herself to any sequence of circum- 
stances which may occur. She never grows 
old, because she is too impersonal to think of 
age, and the well-spring of joy and good-will 
which springs ever in her heart endows her 
with the gift of an eternal youth. Away with 
that false tradition of an embittered spinster- 
hood, for the single woman, bright of spirit and 
large of heart, is, thank Heaven, a living breath- 
ing fact. 

Blessed indeed amongst women is she who 
is able to retain this gladness of life after her 
youth is over, and to the credit of human 
nature be it said, that more women retain it 
than is usually recognised ; the virtues of 
patience and resignation would be chilling, 
lifeless and negative enough, if it were not that 
they are so often embued with this spirit of joy 
and happiness, endowing them with the red 
blood of vitality. This quality of joy conquers 
sorrow and disappointment, raises itself above 
monotony and dulness, finds its power of love 
all the greater by the contemplation of human 
folly and sorrow. Is it not this faculty 
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which enables hospital nurses, for instance, to 
be by general consent admitted the most cheery 
of mortals ? this the attitude of mind which 
springs not from affluence, or the pursuit of 
pleasure, but rather from the impersonal desire 
of bringing content and happiness to others, 
which, realising the grey and sordid facts of 
life, yet retains a living belief in the universal 
Good, and which, whilst not shirking the truth, 
still sees poor human existence through that 
" cloud of glory " the gleam of which has been 
retained from the days of their innocent child- 
hood. "And of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 
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Patter, patter against the window panes beat ^^H 
the rain, the wind squalled gustily down the ^^H 
chimney at intervals, whilst every now and then ^^H 
a shower of water fell with a hissing splutter ^^M 
upon the roaring logs in the grate. The three ^^H 
occupants of the room had been quite silent for ^^H 
the last half-hour, apparently engrossed in their ^^H 
own thoughts. It was that somnolent period ^^H 
of the day which follows upon a somewhat too ^^H 
substantial lunch ; conversation, at first spas- ^^H 
medically engaged in, had gradually subsided, ^^M 
and except for the wind and the rain outside ^^| 
silence reigned supreme, At last, however, ^^| 
Mrs. Fortescue, a pale graceful woman, reclin- ^^| 
ing on a deep couch, opened her eyes, yawned ^^H 
slightly, threw her arms above her head, and ^^M 
drawled out in a ladylike voice : ^^H 
" Dear me, I wonder where we have all been ^^H 
to? I believe, if the truth were known, we ^^H 
have been one and all indulging in a stroll in ^^H 
our secret gardens ! " ^^^M 
917 ^^H 
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get out to-day, and it will be another hour 
before the men come in, so you may just as 
well do something to amuse us and pass the 
time away." 

Mrs. Fortescue raised herself half languidly 
from the sofa on which she was seated, and 
began pulling the tail of her little Pekinese 
spaniel, an attention he reciprocated by 
promptly showing his teeth and biting at her 
finger. " My interpretation of a secret garden," 
she commenced, "is that realm of the imagi- 
nation in which one revels and finds solace from 
the tyranny of circumstance, the exigencies of 
existence as it is. I suppose everybody indulges 
themselves in some such way occasionally, 
even the least imaginative amongst us" (with a 
look at Miss Pickford), "and in most cases I 
assume that this dream-world is not only far 
from having any basis in actual fact, but is often 
diametrically opposed to the kind of life the 
dreamer leads in the flesh. Now, I suppose," 
she continued, turning to her audience, " I 
suppose that you both consider me, for instance, 
somewhat of a hothouse plant ? " 

" Very rare and exotic, exactly," agreed Miss 
Pickford. •■Well?" 

" Yes, well I admit that I do thoroughly 
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enjoy the comforts and luxuries of civilisation," 
admitted the first speaker, "and perhaps it 
is on account of that very fact that my jardin 
secret does not partake of the nature of a 
greenhouse, or even a cultivated plot of ground 
of any sort. It is indeed nothing more than a 
wilderness, a wild desolate tract of land, with 
stubbly patches of undergrowth amid the red 
and arid sand of which a desert is formed. Here 
and there palms with their weedy topknots of 
leaves stand out hard and isolated against the 
horizon, whilst in the foreground a sluggish 
river creeps stealthily through the country 
towards some unknown sea. Spiky cacti sprawl 
their great lengths along its banks, orchids, 
spotty and bloated, sprout forth from rotting tree 
trunks, whilst evil, carnivorous plants {" Ugh," 
interjected Miss Pickford), evil, carnivorous 
plants drag harmless creatures down into their 
hairy calyxes by the power of their hungry 
magnetism. On the bosom of the murky waters 
of the river lie what appear to be great logs, 
silent and motionless ; but only watch one of 
these still inert masses for an instant, and a 
little twinkling eye will be espied, open and 
observant. 

" Really, my dear, what a disagreeable place." 
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lisped the comfortable, middle-aged person, Mrs. 
Whymperis by name. 

" Not at all," corrected the narrator, " I am 
describing what to me is the most attractive 
jardin secret in, or rather out of, the world. 
Down this river, and between these logs, 
pursued by their vital eyes, floats a roughly 
constructed raft. Upon it may be seen two 
figures, that of a woman crouching in the 
stern, and a man standing ahead, manipu- 
lating this primitive barge by means of a long 
pole. His brown uncovered limbs — ~" 

" My dear !" interjected Miss Pickford ! 

" His brown uncovered limbs glisten 

like polished ebony in the light of the setting 
sun. About his waist — {" I am glad of that," 
from Miss Pickford) — is to be espied a belt 
of strange design, composed of the knuckle- 
bones of his enemies defeated in battle. 
The eyes of this dusky warrior gaze over the 
plain to the far distance, where a camp-fire 
gleams and flickers, dark figures springing and 
dancing about it to the muffled note of the savage 
tom-tom, whilst the sound of many voices 
crooning in unison pulsates through the heavy 
silent air ! As this strange, weird sound strikes 
upon his ears every nerve in the body of the 
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man responds thereto, his eyes glisten yet more 
brightly, even as those of that creeping creature 
which swings by its tail on a branch above his 
head. The raft is steered by him in amongst 
the aloes and prickly pears bordering the water, 
then seizing hold of the woman, his companion, 
he deals her such a swinging blow on the 
temple that she, that I, rather " 

" Oh, my dear, what a nightmare ! Pray say 
no more," cried Mrs. Whymperis ; but Mrs. For- 
tescue, her face now quivering with excitement, 
continued her narration as though in an ecstasy. 
" No, no, it is all glorious, inspiring, it is real 
pulsating life, the damp tropical night, the beat 
of the tom-tom in the distance, that strong 
primitive man, my lord and master, whose 
caress takes the form of a blow ! There, there, 
far from the refinements of civilisation and 
the vapid compliments of drawing-room phi- 
landerers, my soul loves to wander with that 
primeval savage who " 

" And pray, does Mr. Fortescue permit it?" 
demanded Mrs. Whymperis severely. Mrs. 
Fortescue laughed. 

"Well, there youhave my j'ardin secret. You 
would not have guessed that it took such a 
violent form ; now, would you ? ' 
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" Well, my dear," responded her plump friend, 
" considering the life you lead, it must be cor- 
rectively bracing." 

" Now, Eleanor," she continued, " let us hear 
something of your secret garden ? " 

" Oh, if you really wish it," agreed the person 
referred to, " but after Honoria's exciting ex- 
periences with her savage and his background 
of serpents and alligators, my day dream will 
sound extremely tame. An old maid's jardin 
secret naturally takes the form of a cheery 
fireside, and if I ever do permit myself to 
indulge in a world of fancy, which indeed is not 
often the case, I find myself sitting at eventide 
in a room such as this, with a little person ot 
say some five years of age on a footstool at my 
feet. She is talking softly to the doll on her 
knee, sometimes looking up to my face in the 
confiding manner in which a child does look 
up at its mother ; then suddenly the door is 
flung open, a great gawky boy, as big and 
rough as a Newfoundland puppy, rushes into 
the room. He throws his arms round my neck, 
he is fresh with the scent of the open air, of 
youth, of ' boy.' I feel his dear face against 
my own — And there," said Miss Pickford, 
suddenly pausing, " you know all I am going 
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to tell you about it, a queer day-dream for a 
horsey old-maid, what ? " 

"Why. your jardin secret has not even the 
merit of novehy," criticised Mrs. Fortescue, 
severely. •' It has been borrowed shamelessly 
from Charles Lamb." 

" Never heard of the gentleman," retorted 
Miss Pickford airily, "but I will take the odds 
he was an old bachelor himself anyhow." 

" Dream children are so much more satis- 
factory than real ones," murmured Mrs. Whym- 
peris. " You can make that kind do what you 
want them to at any rate." 

" Well, now it is your turn," pointed out 
Miss Pickford, looking at her, " Come and let 
us hear what surprising confessions you have 
to make to us." 

" If I told you what form my jar din secret 
took, you would probably not understand it," 
answered the little lady moodily. 

"Is it so very subtle?" queried Mrs. 
Fortescue. 

" Not exactly that, and yet I fear that my 
blundering tongue may create a wrong impres- 
sion when I commence the attempt of material- 
ising an intangible emotion into speech. I 
suppose it is because I have always lived siuj^^ 
134 ^^1 
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conventional and uneventful life, that the side 
of existence which is strange and bizarre and 
outside the code contains for me the same 
fascination that the violence of primeval 
manners appears to do for Honoria. That my 
day-dream does not partake of a too salient 
domesticity I candidly admit. On the other 
hand, it is equally far removed from the savage 
and primitive emotions, the attractions of which 
we have lately had the privilege of hearing 
recited. That it contains something of sinister 
and evil, I cannot deny, but if so it is evil 
spiritualised and unmaterial, a vague essence 
rather than a tangible presence. As a child 
even I felt this charm of the mysterious and 
forbidden, and most of all indeed was I possessed 
by it as I pored over the pages of a certain 
old French book, which I had unearthed some- 
where in my father's library, and to which I 
continually returned. The story spoke of 
masked balls, I recollect, where strange occur- 
rences took place under brilliantly lighted 
chandeliers, whilst without the vasty chambers 
■ mysterious veiled figures hovered in darkness 
or flitted adown corridors dimly lighted by 
flickering lamps. The text was illustrated, 
never shall I forget the fascination 
235 
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these same drawings held for the child who 
pored so intently over them. Although the 
plot of the book has been forgotten, that 
the story ended disastrously I assume from 
the fact that the final illustration depicted 
a gibbet standing out high and dark against 
3 stormy sky, fluttering rags depended there- 
from on chains swaying and clanking in 
the wind, whilst swarthy birds of prey, hideous 
with gluttonous intent, hovered around the 
scene," 

" Why, it is almost as disagreeable as 
Honoria's snakes and alligators ! What cheery 
imaginations you people have ! " ejaculated Miss 
Pickford. 

" Well now, curiously enough," continued 
Mrs. Whymperis, "since I have come to years 
of discretion, and I need scarcely assure you 
that I arrived there some thirty years ago, 
I have come across another picture containing 
the same power of setting my imagination at 
work, and so to speak, throwing open the doors 
of my Jardm secret. It was a drawing in line, 
containing great empty spaces of white paper, 
untouched, and yet pregnant with suggestion, 
A few light scratches of the pen suggest to the 

gination the scene of a lofty hall, and i 
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knows, albeit they are unseen, that this hall is 
lighted by many thousands of candles. This 
empty space is indeed the picture, but on either 
hand stand two mystic figures. What their 
sex is I cannot say ; they are masked and veiled 
and curiously swathed, and tliey draw back 
with their hands heavy velvet curtains, dis- 
closing to view the mighty hall beyond. One 
of these strange seneschals holds a finger to 
lip, a dainty tapering finger, whilst the other 
beckons with clawlike hand to that which is 
beyond the limits of the paper. Presently, 
silently and stealthily, with finger on lip, there 
will enter in response to that signal, who — 
what? — what sinister beings will glide in to 
pervade with their evil presences that vast and 
silent, softly-lighted chamber? In my jar din 
secret \ wait, I wait, and when they come at 
last, that fateful company, I too will find myself 
amongst their number! " 

" Why, it is a tale from Edgar Allan Poe," 
laughed Mrs. Fortescue. 

Mrs. Whymperis shook her head. " It is 
here," she cried, tapping her head myste- 
riously. "Those thin black lines have but 
quickened it." 

" I do not in the least understand what you 
337 
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are driving at," ejaculated Miss Pickford, 
gruffly. 

" My dear," replied the plump little lady 
with infinite forbearance, " I did not for an 
instance flatter myself that you would," 
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" Really, my dear, it is not a bit of good asking 
me, for I know nothing of the game!" 

"But I assure you that you cannot be any 
more ignorant on the subject than most of the 
people who are coming," answered my hostess 
consolingly. 

*' Now, if it were only whist," I hazarded. 

" Whist," cried Victoria Atheling. with wither- 
ing scorn, "fancy whist nowadays; it must be 
bridge or nothing," 

" Then pray let it be nothing as far as I am 
concerned!" 

But my plaintive appeal fell on deaf ears ; 
Victoria was adamant. She had counted upon 
me, she said — in fact, the party had been got 
up in my honour (some honours are not lightly 
to be borne) — and by way of inducement, in 
order to overcome my natural timidity, she 
promised me that I should be put to play 
at the " duffer " table, where, as my hostess 
kindly explained, one might as well play old- 
"39 _ 
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maid for all the scientific bridge there would 
be! 

"Very well, my dear," said I, submitting to 
the future ordeal with the best grace 1 could 
muster. " But in that case may we play old- 
maid instead ? " 

Victoria vouchsafed no reply to such an 
alternative, but contented herself with looking 
unutterable things. According to Mrs. Atheling 
the crime of not taking bridge seriously was 
one that had been inexcusably overlooked in 
the Decalogue, whilst to join issue with her in 
the game was not an exercise to be lightly or 
wantonly taken in hand ! For me, indeed, she 
entertained a pitying tolerance, sheltering my- 
self, as I was able to do, behind the plea of 
ignorance ; but for those who professed to play, 
and yet permitted themselves to indulge in 
lapses of memory, or lack of discretion in their 
declares, her justice was entirely unseasoned by 
mercy. " What made you trump my best card T 
I have heard her icy voice demand with inqui- 
sitorial severity of an erring and tremulous 
partner: "you thought the King was still in! 
It is better not to think at all unless you can 
think correctly ; " an aphorism which I myself 
took to heart, choosing rather the negative 
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virtue of not attempting to remember the cards 
than to remember them wrongly ! 

Victoria was a distinguished member of the 
local bridge club, where devotees of the game 
spent solemn and awesome hours in silent con- 
clave, the oppressive stillness broken only at 
intervals by sepulchral voices raising themselves 
upon the startled air with laconic ejaculations of 
" no trumps "or " to you, partner " — phrases preg- 
nant for me, at any rate, with mystery and terror. 
" It does not seem a very sociable game," I 
criticised after an experience of one of these taci- 
turn assemblies, where I had been permitted 
the favour of sitting by and mutely regarding 
this battle of intellects ; watching with awed 
fascination the humanity slip from the faces of 
these devotees of the card-table, the same 
giving place to a Medusa-like fixity of expres- 
sion, intent, frozen and terrible to see, which 
gave one indeed a faint realisation of the 
exigencies of the game ! The bridge face, it 
may be remarked, is not easily forgotten ; it 
haunts one in dreams, blood curdling and 
ghastly — hideous, indeed, the nightmare, where 
one seeks vainly to escape by flight from the 
petrifying horror of it ! To return, however, to 
our tnontons. This flippant criticism of mine 
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on the game evoked a well-merited rebuke. 
" Not sociable," responded my friend Victoria, 
" who on earth wants it to be sociable? We 
don't meet to be sociable, but to play the game." 
Oh, shades of Mrs. Battle ! 

" Are you going to ask the Miss Littlers ? " 
I questioned of my hostess, with the intention 
of showing a polite interest in the prospective 
party. 

"Oh yes, I will ask Jemima the elder, I 
think." 

"Oh, why not Lihan, she is much prettier. 
Miss Littler has got such a very red nose." 

" And what on earth has a red nose to do 
with bridge?" my friend pertinently inquired 
of me. 

"Oh, nothing, only it is pleasanter to have 
an agreeable vis-a-vis ; do you not think so?" 
"When I play bridge," answered Victoria 
majestically, " I am thinking about the game 
and not my partner's features. Really, my 
dear, your remark is only worthy of a susceptible 
youth of seventeen ! " 

After which well-merited snub I subsided 
into depressed silence. Victoria evidently 
considered that rather than make flippant 
observations with regard to the great subject. 
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it were better not to make any observations 
at all. 

Even greater trouble than the placing an 
ignoramus like myself was experienced by 
Victoria when she heard that her sister Leonore 
intended paying a flying visit on her journey 
north, this coinciding accurately with the date 
fixed for the bridge party. Leonore liked 
playing for very large slakes, a proceeding 
of which Victoria disapproved highly, as not 
only immoral in itself but disastrous to the 
game. " A small stake, a shilling a hundred 
or so," she explained to me, "is not only per- 
missible but beneficial, it keeps the game steady, 
but to play for more than one can afford to lose, 
is not only demoralising to one's character, but 
to one's play into the bargain ; it is not as 
though Leonore's winnings went to her creditors 
even, it only induces her to run into further 
extravagance ! " There was, it must be ad- 
mitted, little love lost between the two sisters ; 
the one disapproving in every particular of 
the other's mode of life. Victoria considered 
Leonore extravagant and flighty, Leonore 
returning the compliment by dubbing Victoria 
as provincial and dull. When Leonore con- 
descended to pay a visit to her sister, which 
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she invariably did at her own invitation, she 
exasperated my friend almost to the verge of 
insanity by her continual gibes at country 
society, and eternal references to her own 
friends and her London club, whose opinions 
she regularly quoted, more particularly in refer- 
ence to the great game upon which the sisters 
considered themselves authorities. 

It was little surprising, therefore, that from 
the very moment of Leonore's arrival an acrid 
wrangling commenced, of which 1, as an 
ignoramus, was wholly unable to judge the 
subtle points, albeit both sisters found it con- 
venient at the end of each argument to appeal 
to me for the casting vote ! 

By the afternoon of the great day they had 
subsided into an armed neutrality, very chilling 
and disconcerting to behold. 

" When will the women stop stuffing, and 
get to the game," whispered my hostess to me 
sotto voce. I jumped up conscience-stricken, 
forcing the large muffin, which 1 was thoroughly 
enjoying, into an unostentatious position be- 
hind my tea-cup. " Oh, you need not hurry," 
she continued with withering scorn, " none of 
the rest of them are nearly finished ! That 
is the worst of these mixed affairs. At our 
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club we only take five minutes over our 
tea!" 

Victoria had, as a great concession to her 
frivolous guests, ordered in a large assortment 
of chocolates and bon-bons, upon which the 
company fell with almost indecent gusto, 
directly they had been finally cajoled or forced 
from the tea into the card-room. " A set of 
babies," commented my hostess to me later on, 
when she ascertained that her half-stone weight 
of goodies ordered in for the occasion had 
disappeared in the first half-hour like "snow 
before the sun." A set of babies ! What 
serious player ever thinks of eating sweets 
at such a time, and then their cards get sticky 
and the nasty dishes only get in the way of the 
tricks. That Miss Stinger was crunching the 
wretched things all afternoon, it quite put me 
off my game ! " 

" It is not a bit worse than men drinking 
whisky the whole time," chimed in Leonore, 
who made a point of contradicting her sister 
upon every point however remotely connected 
with bridge. 

"A shilling," remarked Victoria laconically 
as she took her seat at table number four. 

" A shilling a point ? " questioned her vis-a-vis, 
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Miss Ramsbottom, a jerky, nervous person, who f 
had been asked to make up the number at the 
last moment. 

" A shilling a hundred ? " responded Victoria, 
" a shilling. I never play for more ; a shilling 
a point becomes mere gambling." ' 

"Oh, of course, of course," agreed Miss \ 
Ramsbottom, much confused, whilst the natural 
pallor of her complexion deepened into a rosy 
red when Victoria fired off her next query : 

" What conventions ? " 

"Any," responded Miss Ramsbottom wildly. 

Victoria gave her a cold stare. " Indeed. 
And you discard, I presume, from fright ! " 
But the allusion was lost upon her partner, 
who began fearfully picking up the cards as 
they were dealt to her. " Pray leave them 
alone until the deal is finished," requested the 
lady of the house. 

Miss Ramsbottom dropped the last one dealt 
her ; it fell face upwards. Victoria threw the 
cards down in desperation. " Another deal," 
she hissed. " Well, I suppose we will get to 
play in time I " 

" 1 am so sorry," apologised the delinquent. 

"Oh, not at all," replied Victoria sweetly, 
" these little preliminaries only add zest to the 
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game ! " At the end of the hand Miss Rams- 
bottom found that she was a card short, and 
another deal was necessitated. "Perhaps it is 
just as well," remarked her partner in resigned 
accents, " considering you revoked twice ! " 

It was very evident by this time that Mrs. 
Athelingwas not going to experience her usual 
austere enjoyment of the rigours of the game ! 
Having to return to my own table, however. I 
was only permitted to hear one further skirmish 
between her and the now entirely disconcerted 
Miss Ramsbottom. "You called," announced 
Victoria. " Indeed, I really did not, Mrs. 
Atheling," affirmed her unfortunate partner. 
"Did she not?" demanded Victoria of the 
opponents. " Oh, most certainly she did," 
agreed the latter. Miss Ramsbottom looked 
in helpless amazement from one to the other 
like a second Alice amongst the dwellers 
in Looking-glass Land, then her spirit flicker- 
ing up at such an unjust accusation, " I cer- 
tainly did not," she affirmed once more with 
great dignity. " I assure you I never said a 
word ! " 

My table, the " duffer " table, as Mrs. Athe- 
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played by our hostess, We played " for 
love," as the saying is, and it was indeed a 
case of "how these bridge-players love one 
another"; as Victoria remarked afterwards, 
our unanimity was beautiful. " C'^tait mag- 
nifique, mais ce n'etait pas le guerre, quant 
meme." 

"Oh dear," cried my partner after a trick 
had been "turned down and quitted." (Having 
looked up a book on the subject, I feel con- 
fident I am using the correct expression.) "Oh, 
dear, did hearts lead ? I have got one of them, 
I find. How funny that it should have got 
amongst my diamonds." 

" Well, exchange it then," permitted the 
opponents with disinterested courtesy. " Now, 
let me see who is to play now.'' Well, it really 
does not matter, and perhaps as we are not sure 
the dealer had better take the honour." At 
the end of every hand there followed a dif- 
ference of opinion as to who had won the 
trick ; both parties politely disclaiming it, 
whilst as for "honours," we seemed to spend. 
the greater part of the afternoon in presenting 
them to each other, and it devolved into an 
absolute contest in courtesy, when it was a 
question of the ten, no one ever remembering 
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where it lay. By the time the second rubber 
had been launched the company became so 
deeply interested in the discussion of a certain 
marriage which had lately taken place in the 
neighbourhood, that it was only the stern eye 
of Victoria in the distance which kept them to 
the game at all. " Yes," I agreed with them, 
" bridge is quite an excellent game, so stimu- 
lating, as you say, to conversation." 

" Pray, my dear," came the acrid voice of 
Mrs. Atheling across the intervening space, 
" Pray, remember, dear, that it is bridge and not 
conversation which we require to see stimu. 
lated ; " after which our civil and sociable table 
lapsed into furtive whisperings, which, as my 
hostess complained bitterly afterwards, was 
far more disturbing even than audible conver- 
sation. 

" Well," remarked Leonore with a sigh of 
satisfaction after the guests had departed, " I 
managed to make a fiver. !t is better than 
nothing, at any rate." 

"A fiver!" cried her sister aghast ; "five 
pounds, do you mean ; who on earth from ?" 

"Oh, that golden-haired woman paid me; 
the others would only play for potty stakes .■■ " 

"What, Mrs.' O'Hara ! " shrieked Victoria. 




"Well, 1 consider you were downright crueJ, 
Leonore, to suggest her playing for so much ; 
did I not tell you that I objected strongly to 
gambling in my house ; I consider that kind of 
thing absolute sharping." 

"Oh, as for sharping," retorted Leonore 
with raised colour, " I may as well tell you at 
once that your friend Mrs. O'Hara was trying 
to peep over my hand the whole time! and 
what is more, it was she who suggested the 
stakes ! But, good gracious, don't be so pro- 
vincial, Victoria ; she will win it all back some 
other day, no doubt ; there is nothing whatever 
to make a fuss about ! " 

" I am perfectly miserable at the thought of 
Mrs. O'Hara losing all that money" confided 
my hostess to me afterwards ; " her husband is 
an adjutant of volunteers here, and I know that 
they have nothing beyond his pay. Don't you 
think I could return her the money anony- 
mously ? " 

" Quite out of the question," I answered 
decidedly ; " and perhaps tt may teach her a 
lesson." 

" Well," continued Victoria, " the very 
thought of it makes me feel quite ill ; a shilling 
a hundred, and the rigours of the game — th 
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what I believe in, but this kind of thing makes 
me feel disposed to give up playing for money 
altogether ! " 

"Just as conscientious persons deny them- 
selves a glass of claret at dinner because others 
get drunk on spirits ; no, Victoria, your modest 
stakes could hurt nobody, and for the rest, if 
grown men and women do not know where to 
strike a happy medium, a good example from 
others is of very little assistance to them." 

"Well, I suppose so," conceded Victoria, 
"and after all, there was only one victim this 
time ! All the other women seemed to be more 
engrossed in the chocolates than either in their 
stakes or the game ! What a set of sweet teeth 
they were, to be sure ! " 

" But the chocolates were really so very good, 
Victoria. Now, at our table " 

" At your table," sniffed my hostess with icy 
emphasis, " and pray what were you playing 
at your table ? Was it beggar-my-neighbour 
or animal grab ? " 
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THE STARE CONFOUNDING 


The stare confounding, do we not all know it? 
Either as victims or practitioners of the particu- 
lar art in question, there breathes no Briton at 
any rate who is not fully cognisant of its petrify- 
ing qualities, the Medusa-like possibilities of the 
stare confounding. It is indeed more than 
likely that those amongst us who adopt as their 
own this particularly offensive weapon, use it as 
a shield wherewith to protect a nervous and ^^M 
sensitive personality from the uncertainties of ^^B 
promiscuous acquaintance, as a small and timid ^^B 
dog will show its teeth and growl when con- ^^M 
fronted by a possible adversary ; as a weapon ^^M 
of defence in such cases the stare confounding ^^M 
has its uses, it must be admitted. They say ^H 
that our British prototype, the bull-dog, has been ^^M 
endowed by Nature with his scowling forehead ^^M 
and great underhung jaw merely as a protective ^^H 
menace to disguise a temperament so amiable ^^M 
and easy-going, that the first wastrel of a cur ^^m 
would take advantage of him were itnot for those ^^m 
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same formidable teeth and fangs aggressively 
displayed by their possessor ; and as a purely 
natural product may It not be kind to assume 
that the stare confounding, likewise is not the , 
outward and visible sign of a sullen and 
unfriendly nature, but rather one of those 
protective weapons by which a far-seeing Nature 
provides for the most defenceless of her children ! 
Indeed, when writhing and squirming beneath 
the battery of its heavy artillery, 1 have more 
than once attempted to find consolation and j 
revive my own shattered self-respect in the con- 
sideration of such an idea. That only a British- 
born man or woman is able to produce this 
stare confounding in all its pristine inflexibility 
is a fact wholly indisputable, and it is, indeed, 
by this faculty that the true-born Briton may 
be recognised from foreigners masquerading as 
such. It marks him out also from his Colonial 
brethren, who whilst claiming English or Scot- 
tish descent have yet somehow in the more 
genial atmosphere of Australia or Newfound- 
land lost the power of wielding this particular 
weapon for the confounding of mankind. It is 
the fashion, so we are told, amongst certain 
members of the bemi-monde on the Contin^ti 
to ape British manners, but they have Q^^H 
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yet been successful in adopting this peculiarly 
native growth. They can get English tailors 
to cut their coats, and English athletes to 
initiate them into the mysteries of "le football," 
professors of "le sport " and "le box "are also 
to hand ; but where dwells the professor of the 
stare confounding, so gifted as to communicate 
this faculty of his to another ? 

The stare insulting is, indeed, to be met with 
across theChannel; its intrinsic quality, however, 
being of a positive type, can be resented by an 
equally aggressive attitude on the part of the 
object of its attentions ; but the true inwardness 
of the stare confounding lies in its negative 
qualities, its bland unconsciousness of human 
susceptibilities ; the very impersonal power of its 
insult lies, indeed, in the ignoring of the exist- 
ence of feeling on the part of its victim. One 
of our first lessons in Euclid is to the effect that 
a point has position but no magnitude, but 
under the baneful influence of the stare con- 
founding, a human being dare not claim even 
the limited privilege of a point ! The stare 
insulting, like a lie that is all a lie, can be 
met and fought with outright. The writer 
remembers hearing of a case where a certain 
irascible and suspicious husband knocked down 
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a beautiful blue-clad French officer for bringing 
this particular stare to bear upon his better-half! 
A glance that contains the power of evoking a 
brawl must indeed be positive in its character. 
Not of such tangible material as this, however, 
is the stare confounding formed. 

In Germany the stare supercilious is largely 
cultivated, especially by the military element of 
the community. It can, at any rate, boast the 
faculty of pulverising the mere civilian into dust, 
but the foreigner it leaves totally unaffected, or 
at the most faintly amused. In Holland and 
Belgium, again, one is apt to become the butt 
of the stare bovine, and the stare suspicious 
flourishes in the arid soil of Brittany. As one 
travels further southwards, these stares become 
mellowed and sun- warmed; the gaze of the dark- 
eyed dwellers on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean or Adriatic has lost any note of hostility, 
and expresses nothing more than an amiable 
and friendly interest in its neighbour. The 
recipient of such a stare would indeed be churlish 
to resent the attention, which, albeit disconcert- 
ing at times, contains naught of that easterly- 
wind ingredient of a northern stare. 

But the stares enumerated are, when all is 
said and done, nothing more than vulgar, ii 
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live, and ill-bred ; they smack of Demos and the 
gutter, or at best of the stable or barrack-room. 
What, indeed, have they in common with the 
stare confounding, which is nothing if not 
entirely well-bred ? You get its vulgar equiva- 
lent, no doubt, in an omnibus or other public 
vehicle, especially if you happen to enter with 
a wet umbrella upon a rainy day. But this 
blatant and aggressive stare is wholly innocuous 
in comparison with the genuine article, the 
stare confounding being, indeed, the very aris- 
tocrat amongst those glances which perturb and 
disconcert. 

One of the finest places for the practice of 
the stare confounding is a railway carriage. 
Select an empty one, of course, and spread 
your appurtenances around on the unoccupied 
seats, establish yourself at the window, your 
features suffused by that imperturbable expres- 
sion, the natural precursor of the stare con- 
founding. Thus prepared await the first un- 
wary traveller who glances into the compart- 
ment, then bring down the heavy artillery of 
the stare to bear on him. It is a hundred to 
one that you keep the carriage to yourself for 
the whole duration of the journey. The ball- 
room is another excellent field for the practice 
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of this sinister fusillade of the eyes, and is a 
spot especially selected by those of the opposite 
sex who desire to paralyse into inactivity the 
manceuvrings of anxious chaperones, or to 
defend themselves against the pleading glances 
of wall-Howers. Matrons flush dumfounded 
under its battery, the hopes of maidens wilt and 
fade away ; there is for them no opportunity 
alas ! for retaliation or escape, for here the 
overwhelming majority have to succumb to the 
proud and critical minority. Thus do un- 
married men achieve a mean advantage over 
the enemy ; why do women preponderate so 
much in the modern ball-room, 1 wonder i* 

Wherever, indeed, two or three are gathered 
together there also is scope to be found for the 
stare confounding. One has known hostesses 
to practise it in their own drawing-rooms to 
the undoing of their less favoured guestSt whilst 
in ladies' clubs it achieves a magnificent flor- 
escence. To run the gauntlet of the stare con- 
founding in a club drawing-room is an experience 
not to be courted, and I have heard of one 
such exclusive institution where the stare 
confounding was brought to bear upon one in 
the luncheon-room did one so much as raise 
one's voice above a whisper, whilst to laugh 
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appeared to be considered as great a social 
solecism as if one were in a church. An austere 
solemnity, from several degrees below freezing 
point, pervaded the rarefied atmosphere of that 
place, and provoked those of its members who 
were possessed of less controlled instincts to 
rush out incontinent into the street and shout ! 
Yes, the stare confounding is a blossom of 
British origin, chaste, fine and individual to 
the nation. It does not make for friendship 
and good-will to all mankind certainly ; still 
although it may not always attract the eligible, 
it at least keeps at arm's length the ineligible, 
and in these levelling days what a benefit that 
is, to be sure. 
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" It has ever been a theory of mine, and 
experience has only enhanced it, that at heart 
the opposite sex are far more conventional 
than we are," remarked Mrs. Cartright. " The 
average man, once the first effervescence of 
youth is over, settles down into a docile, law- 
abiding citizen, conventional, indeed, from the 
very hat he wears, the counterpart of that of 
his neighbour, to his most deeply fixed principles 
(which in nine cases out of ten he has adopted 
from the newspaper he reads), or the religious 
persuasion in which he has been brought up. 
Outside the radius of his daily life his imagina- 
tion never desires to wander. Respectability 
has him in its clutches ; the daily round and the 
common task suffice to satisfy all his aspirations, 
and outside the prescribed round of work and 
play his fancy seldom strays. Now, in this 
respect a woman is entirely different ; our sex 
has, indeed, found it to be politic to walk with 
the majority, but all through life they possess 
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wildest and most independent creature in 
nature," and the speaker laughed lightly to 
herself. 

My friend Julia Cartright was not only a 
clever actress, of whose success in the subtle 
portrayal of character the world is well aware, 
but blessed also with a most interesting and 
attractive personality in private life. When 
not at work she loved to retire to her tittle 
bungalow on the river, and there with a few 
congenial friends to enjoy in its pleasant garden 
long hours of sunshine and leisure, away from 
the dust and bustle of the great city, which 
claimed so much of her time. To be invited 
to form one of the number at these week-end 
parties was an honour much prized by every 
individual of her large circle of friends; and 
seated on her lawn one pleasant afternoon 
in June were to be found a little company 
of some half-dozen persons of both sexes, 
lazily watching the boats as they floated by on 
the river, and talking in that desultory manner 
so pleasing amongst those who happen to 
possess the same manner of looking upon life, 
and who find themselves therefore thoroughly 
at ease in each other's society. Random re- 
flections had been given voice to, interspersed 
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by long and pleasant silences, until the con- 
versation happened to turn to the subject upon 
which Mrs. Cartright had just delivered so 
decided an opinion. 

" But surely," drawled another of the guests, 
a clean shaven youth, with a pink tie and a 
soft hat, " surely you do not deny the existence 
of absolutely commonplace women — women 
without a single thought beyond their domestic 
worries and their families? You yourself, 
Mrs. Cartright, have been fortunate in finding 
your life cast amongst persons who think and 
feel, women with red blood in their veins, and 
the divine fire of imagination inspiring their 
thoughts, but if you could only realise the 
deadly life led by so many women, who seem 
to like it too ! Now if you only knew my 
sisters, good lord ! " and the youth with the 
pink tie whistled a long drawn note, and turned 
up his eyes expressively. 

"Well, Master Bertie," responded his hostess 
briskly, " I rather fancy my own relations could 
give points even to yours in the matter of con- 
ventionality. I was not always situated as I 
am now. 1 can tell you — oh. those days of my 
youth. 1 shudder still when I recall them! My 
aunt, for instance, what a monument of decorum, 
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and yet even my aunt — but indeed it was of 
her I believe 1 was thinking when I propounded 
my theory on the untamed element in women," 

"Well, tell us about your aunt," cried the 
young man : " you are bound to make her 
amusing, however dull she was in the flesh." 

"Very well then," agreed Mrs. Cartright, 
"but be prepared for a long story, and one ! 
fear that will deal more with myself perhaps 
than with my respected relative. As, however, 
the point of it turns upon her character, and 
not mine, pray do not miss it. As you have all 
gleaned from Goodness Knows Who and the 
Bond Street Magazine, I was ' left an orpha- 
ling,' as Dickens would say, at an early age, 
and my father's sister, who was well married, 
kindly took pity upon me, and brought me up 
with her own daughter, a most depressing 
young person of about my own age. The 
family lived in a fat house, in a fat park, some 
twenty miles from London, and my relatives 
suited the place they lived in. My uncle was 
a sleek, self-satisfied, well-fed squire, who spent 
his time in hunting a little, shooting a little, 
fishing a little, and reading a little, eating and 
sleeping a great deal. Unnecessary to say that 
he was a magistrate and a churchwarden, and 
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lady's life appeared to me to be like a jam-roll, 
sweet but unsatisfying. Good gracious, how 
she stared ! She at any rate was not troubled 
with a vagrant imagination, and was in every 
respect a ' nice young person,' wholly common- 
place and uninspiring. 

" My great confidant and the solace of my 
life at this time was Annie, the young ladies* 
maid, as she was called. In the recitations of 
her own flirtations I enjoyed a vicarious excite- 
ment. She stuffed my head full of nonsense, 
and surreptitiously lent me books of the 
most lurid and exciting character. She was 
pretty and sentimental, cherishing dreams which 
soared beyond the possibility of finding satis- 
faction in the modest courtship of the ' baker's 
young man,' her devoted slave. ' He's ail very 
well, miss,' she confided to me, ' very steady and 
'ard working, but 'e ain't what I call romantic, 
and that's where 'e and I never 'it it off.' Poor 
Annie, her romance came in the shape of a long- 
haired man, who haunted the roads around the 
house for weeks, and, according to Annie's 
account, was ' a kind of artist chap, but a real 
gentleman for all that' At last one day we 
were informed that Annie had given up her 
situation and gone, and any questions as to this 
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playing at cards, whilst my cousin was en- 
grossed in a somewhat cumbrous flirtation with 
a vapid-looking youth, who appeared indeed 
to respond but half-heartedly to her advances. 
My aunt alone was unoccupied. She had put 
down the knitting with which she was eternally 
engaged, and was wandering about the room in 
the furtive, almost feline manner which was her 
wont, occasionally re-arranging the chairs and 
fiddling with the nick-nacks upon the mantel- 
piece and piano. Her movements reminded 
me somehow of a caged animal, and suddenly 
the overpowering revelation came upon me that 
this was to be my life too, the same round of 
eternal monotony, of hedged-in conventionality 
for ever and ever ! The thought became too 
great to be quietly endured. I ran to the piano 
and opening it, began, all unasked, to trill forth 
ihe words of a Hungarian song which I had 
found, curiously enough, amongst someold music 
belonging to my aunt. She herself looked at 
me in an almost startled manner, as the wild, 
half-savage melody broke forth from my lips. 
As the song continued, her face blanched, and 
her long fingers tapped nervously upon the 
polished mahogany of the piano. When I 
finished there was an awkward little pause. At 
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and now I felt resolved that, come what may, I 
was going to develop my talent, and through it 
find a way of escape to the free untamed life 
which lay beyond. Plucking up my courage 
later to inform my uncle of my resolve, I was 
met by the stern disapproval for which I was 
more or less prepared. He refused to listen 
to any arguments on the subject, he refused 
all assistance, but pointed out, perhaps with 
justice, that I would be snatching at the shadow 
and missing the substance by thus divorcing 
myself from the life of comfort and refinement 
which would otherwise be my portion, choosing 
instead an existence of restless excitement, of 
unforeseen danger, of possible bitter disappoint- 
ment. If I persisted in this mad idea, it would 
be entirely without his sanction and contrary 
to his wishes. In spite of his opposition I did 
persist, however, and although it is no part of 
this story to say how I managed it, or how I 
developed my scheme of emancipation, suffice 
it to say that at last I did get a small part, a 
very little ' thinking ' part in the company of 
which my acqaintance, the actress, was one of 
the leading stars. Can you not realise the 
state of elation into which the letter announcing 
this great event threw me ? All day I seemed 
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seemed to contain the power of robbing the 
career I had chosen of all its glamour, and as I 
leaned out of the window in my little room, 
trying to cool my flaming cheeks in the soft 
night air, I heard the door open behind me and 
some one entered the room. It was my aunt. 
She was draped in a soft white wrapper, her 
black hair falling in great masses down her 
back ; her eyes appeared larger and darker than 
usual, and had a curious expression, such as I 
had never seen in them before. 

" I rose from my seat at the window some- 
what wearily. 'Another lecture,' I thought to 
myself ; ' will my determination hold out in spite 
of them all ? ' 

" ' I know what you are come to say to me, 
aunt,' I cried, forestalling her, ' but it is no good. 
My mind is made up. Emily will not miss 
me, I know, and as for you and uncle, you 
ought to feel pleased at being relieved from 
having so irksome a burden on your hands. 
I would never be able to settle down to 
domestic life. I would probably never marry, 
and then what would be left to you but a rest- 
less, disappointed old maid ! As it is, I am 
choosing a profession which will not only give 
me opportunities for the development of my 
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capabilities, but will satisfy that great instinct 
I have crying in my heart for expression. 
Whether I fail or succeed, I will at any rate 
drink of the cup of life. Oh, I am right in 
that I have elected to do. I know it. 
certain ! ' 

" ' My dear, I have come to congratulate 
you on your decision,' said my aunt. For ODC 
moment the base suspicion entered my mtod 
that she was glad to be rid of the responsibility 
of my presence in her house, that as a rival to 
Emily she was pleased to feel that I was I 
removed, but in another instant I realised how 
unjust this interpretation was ; for my aunt, no 
longer the sedate woman I had always known 
her to be, but transfigured by an enthusiasm 
which expressed itself in every line of her body 
and the very timbre of her voice, cried in tones 
of the most pent-up bitterness, as she strud 
her hand upon the dressing-table at which she 
was leaning, 'Oh, if 1, too, had had the 
pluck when I was young to break the chains 
which have bound me to the life in which 1 
have now walked these forty years ! Do y« 
think I like it, this crucifying of one's true selt 
this thwarting of one's individuality ? Do >t«i 
think I was naturally intended for nothiif 
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beyond a dull daily round of duty, duties too 
insignificant to satisfy one's energies or fill in 
the great empty spaces of one's life ? I have 
schooled myself to it, it is long since I learnt 
to jog patiently between the shafts, but once 
indeed 1 was as you are now ! the opportunity 
prepared for me, the gates of release thrown 
wide ! But t was a coward ; I chose the easier 
path, and I hare walked that path well. I 
have acted my part, and will continue to act it 
for ever ; a part, however, absolutely alien to my 
nature, without applause, without cessation, 
and without end.' 

" She paused, and as she paused the light 
died from her eyes, the flush from her cheeks. 
When she spoke again, the fire had left her 
voice, too ; it was calm, cold, well-regulated, as 
I had always known it to be. ' 1 have spoken 
too violently, Julia,' she said ; ' pray forget 
about it. What I meant, however, to say was 
that I wish you joy in the path you have 
elected to tread. Some natures are not formed 
for domesticity. Whatever hardships and 
difficulties you may be called upon to endure, 
remember that you have me as your friend.' 

" ' Thank you, dear aunt,' 1 answered. ' and if 
only I have inherited a small share of that 
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THE ADVICE OF AN EVERY- 
DAY WOMAN 



Reviewing her neighbours from the stand- 
point of an everyday woman, one great 
fact has struck the writer of these pages, and 
that is how much of existence is spoiled, 
how much of the sunshine of Ufa obscured for 
women by their unfortunate propensity for 
fretting over the inevitable, and with beating 
their wings in a fruitless revolt against the iron 
bars of circumstance. How many indeed lose 
their looks and spirits in the constant endea- 
vour — usually futile, always foolish — to mount 
higher up the social ladder than birth or their 
husband's position allows them ; how many 
grow old before they need by permitting them- 
selves to be harassed by children and servant 
worries ; how many again become embittered 
in the unequal fight which they wage against 
Time, the great destroyer. To such, indeed, 
life must be one eternal battle, and a losing 
one at that ; for there are two great forces 
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The Advice of an Everyday fVoman 

stanced than herself, which is the curse of her 
existence, and spoils her appetite for the good 
things within her grasp. 

Life might indeed be likened to a voyage 
aboard ship, in fact the simile has done duty 
on more than one occasion. Other passengers 
have already probably engaged the state cabins, 
and one has to put up with the best that is 
allotted to one under the circumstances, and 
so the easiest philosophy for the voyage is to 
make oneself as comfortable as one can even 
in inferior quarters ; and if this is sound advice 
for a voyage aboard ship, which may only last 
a few days, how much more necessary to fol- 
low it in the embarkment upon the longer 
voyage of life. This rule about making the 
best of a bad job, and oneself as comfortable 
as circumstances permit, may not appear a very 
elevated code of ethics, but it is sound, O my 
sisters, it is sound ! Daily contemplation of 
the cold mutton does not make for a rarefied 
idealism, such indeed giving place to a mun- 
dane speculation upon the question of how 
much butter can be bought for the money, and 
how much dry bread it can by any possibility 
be made to cover ; it is the philosophy of the 
housewife, not of the seer! 
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Conclusions of an Everyday IVmnan 

The best way to protect oneself against 
the stings of adversity and the pin-pricks 
of the domesticities, is to cultivate an imper- 
sonal outlook upon life ; that is what few of 
us do indeed, but thus only can one hope 
to become immune from the cruel blows of 
time and fortune. When young, O my juniors, 
life is sweet, as every woman knows, but en- 
deavour, at any rate, not to be so enthralled 
by those halycon days that looks and lovers 
become your only consideration in life ! Re- 
member the case of the young lady of Lucca, 
whose lovers completely forsook her ! If only 
you have managed through this short but 
intoxicating period to have retained some im- 
personal interests, you will be enabled, as she 
was, to bear both the loss of looks and lovers 
with philosophy! although I hope the exuber- 
ance of your spiritual independence will not 
induce you to " climb up a tree and say fiddle- 
deedee," which 1 consider showed a lamentable 
lack of dignity upon the part of our heroine. 

In middle life, O my contemporaries, is it 
really necessary that all your faculties should 
be absorbed in your children and your house- 
hold worries ? By so doing you not only fall 
far below the average of your unmarried sister, 
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The Advice of an Everyday Woman 

who, in default of a household, takes up some 
healthy pursuit which keeps her mind alert and 
young, but you add wrinkles to your face and 
grey hairs to your head in the effort, so that, 
for your husband's sake if for nothing else, 
you should try to conquer the tendency. Your 
children will grow up and leave the maternal 
wing, the jo)s of parentage vanish and dis- 
appear in time like all other things temporal ; 
and what solace have you left yourselves in old 
age if these be gone ? 1 1 is only the impersonal 
joys, indeed, which remain joys for ever. 

And O my reverend seniors, why even in your 
old age do you not strive to retain some interests 
which will rejuvenate you, and keep your minds 
from dwelling too much upon your ailments 
and your grievances i" It would be happier for 
yourselves if you did so, and far less boring for 
your relations. An old lady who has kept her 
mind alert and ever ready to receive fresh 
impressions can be the most charming person 
in the world, for through the worn body shines 
that spirit which is ever young, because, spring- 
ing as it does from the eternal, it is independent 
of both time and circumstance. 

Put you trust neither in princes nor in any 
child of man therefore, but love ideas rather 
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than things or persons, and in opening your 
front door wide to lei yourneighbours in, forget 
not to retain some private sanctum, some Holy 
of Holies, not to be desecrated by prying eyes. 
The great mistake that many women fall into 
is to dispose of their confidences too easily, 
but the wise ones are those who even in their 
greatest intimacies hold certain reservations ! 

Last, but not least, let me urge upon you all 
this golden rule for women : keep friends Brstly 
with yourself, secondly, with your own sex! 
Never mind whether you prefer the other or 
not, that is beside the point, for by women you 
stand and by women you fait, and the most 
implacable enemies or truest friends to a woman 
are women. The woman who always suffers in 
the end is she who determines to " gang herain 
gait " without the permission of her sisters ; and 
do not women one and all vow vengeance upon 
her who sits dull and listless in their company 
until galvanised into life by the appearance of 
a mere man ? All the actions of such a on^ 
however harmless, will be hereafter miscofl* 
strued ; for what women as a body cannot for- 
give is not so much the breaking of the social 
commandments, as the denial of their right to 
arbitration in the matter. It is really extra- 
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ordinary what a British matron will wink at in 
the matter of her neighbour's peccadilloes, does 
she but defer to her in the externals of common 
civility ; — the old story of one man stealing a 
horse and another not being allowed to look 
over the hedge is nothing to it, for woman 
when she is illogical in her social judgments 
is as extreme in these as she is in everything 
else. A girl may be an outrageous flirt, and 
yet this self-constituted jury will decide in her 
favour, and say that it is all nothing but high 
spirits, sweet girl ! A married woman may 
have a dozen cavaliers trotting around after 
her, or, what is still more dangerous, one bon 
ami, and the verdict will still be, " Dear Mrs. So 
and so, a little flighty perhaps, a little fond of 
admiration, but then she is just as nice to her 
own sex," or so these good ladies like to think I 
In any case it is very gratifying for the subject 
in question to be let off thus easily. Of course 
all wise women keep to the strict path of recti- 
tude during the whole course of their life, but 
wise or unwise, serious or flighty, keep good 
old Mrs. Grundy as your friend, and you will 
never regret it ; and a very little sop sometimes 
suffices for her, the dear old lady. 

Life, as Stevenson remarks, is a field of 
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battle and not a bed of roses, and the sound of 
the battle clashes as loudly in the boudoir as in 
the market-place, and the weapons with which 
it is fought are the same in both spots : vigilance, 
tact, discretion, not to undervalue the strength 
of your eneipy, or overrate that of your own! 
Many more high-sounding qualities are of less 
avail when it comes to the skirmish. This 
advice may be dubbed cynical and materialistic, 
but the writer never set herself the task of pro- 
mulgating a code of ethics, which would set 
her in the ranks of a female Marcus Aurelius; 
all she has humbly attempted to do, is to ex- 
press in everyday language the conclusions she 
has arrived at as "an everyday woman ! " 

Under these circumstances a word of apology 
will not be out of place before she makes her 
bow and retires. It may be brought against 
her that in these pages she has been very 
busy pointing out the mote in her sister's eye; 
but does she forget^no indeed, my friends, 
she does not forget — that it is only a variation of 
the beam in her own ! However much we may 
all differ in our virtues, it is in our failings, in 
those silly little vanities and weaknesses to 
which we all at times succumb, that is to be 
found the touch of nature which makes Uk 
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The Advice of an Everyday Woman 

whole world kin ; and to hold up the mirror of 
criticism to humanity is to find that it reflects 
back the features of one's own face. And so, as 
one of the greatest of writers and philosophers 
once remarked : 

Willst du dich selber erkennen ? 
Siehe wie Andre es tretben. 
Willst du Andre verstehn ? 
Blick in dein eignes Herz. 
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as they are in everything he writes." 

Morrdng Leader. — ■' Mr. Chesterton ia as inimitable, as 
elutjve, IS pungent as ever. His wit play* with unimpaired 
vivacity, his conviction* grow more and more genuine and 
■urprismg." 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

ELIZABETH'S 
CHILDREN 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
TAi WurU. — "It is a long time ago tince 'Helen** 
Babici,' a chuming American «i}ty, »ct ihe norcl-rrading 
world UughLng ai ihe snrici of W«» delightful children 
left in the temporary charge cpf a bachelor uacte. The 
ijuaint humorout lale hai a laccii fin, anil rtie tubiei, 
in china and clay tigures, appeared among the SibtUlt 
of the leaion in ihop nicdowi and ks dreisei] dotli sc 
wme of [he fashionable bazaars. It would tiot surpij*c 
uinere 'Elizabeth'* Children' to achieve an cqua.1 deg^rec 
of populariqr. The ilory i( ainiMing without a flagging 
page, and each of the three children it a imall chancter 
in hii own waj, never ridiculous. Its humour ii nerer 
forced and never commonplace, and when, in an easy and 
natural way, the writer drops into the lerioua, even Uw 
pathetic, the unaifecied nianiier is admirably prexrred. 
The eflict of the whole is that the reader would be tctt 
glad 10 know • our Monsieur ' in real life, the j'oung lady 
whom hi* *mail nephew* help him to win after an origin^ 
fashion, and the three whole boyi," 

TAt SfDUman.—" What ' Helen'* Babiei ' did afbretime, 
•Elizabeth's Children' do now — make thing* uncomniDnly 
lively for a peaeelul houuhold." I 

TAr Morning irojW-,—" ' Elizabeth's Children' hai 
plenty of humour as well as sentiment, and it will prohahJr 



Ti4« Briitol Mtrcury. — " It i* enriched with ■ number 
of pleasing louche* ot natiir^ and brightened by childia's 
gaiety and aff'ection." 
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